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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 

Lorp PALMERSTON may retire when he pleases—he has won 
Manchester, and the metropolis of manufactures is hisown. The 
Premier met Manchester and Salford in three corporate capacities : 
in the Town-hall of the city he met the Mayor and every class of 
the inhabitants ; at Salford he met the borough; and in the Free- 
trade Hall he met the working classes associated in the Mechanics’ 
Institution, with their most intelligent friends and patrons among 
the manufacturers. From all these bodies he received addresses, 
and to all of them he delivered speeches. To Manchester he dis- 
coursed on free trade, and with a skill not the less masterly he- 
cause free and unstudied in manner. With peace and progressive 
improvement as his motto, he glanced at the principles upon 
which the war had been begun and upon which the peace will be 
concluded. With a delicately-touched apology even for certain 
eseapades in the past, he laid down the rule by which we must be 
guided in our intercourse with states—by the great principles of 
right and wrong. Of himself and the manner in which he came to 
office Lord Palmerston spoke with modesty—with a modesty, in 
fact, which is consistent with the highest pride. The possession 
of power fell to him because no other combination was for the 
moment practicable. If he and his colleagues had sueceeded—for 
he accepted the weleome of Manchester as given to his colleagues 
not less than himself—it was owing to the generous confidence and 
undeviating support of the Sovereign; to the manly spirit of the 
people in every class. Addressing the Mechanics’ Institute, he gave 
a lesson, in substance very like that which Lord Stanley gave not 
long since at Oldham, but more impressive because less didactic 
inmanner. He told the employing classes, that they will find 
ibler servants and a more tractable community in proportion 
as the people have access to information on those laws which are 
inherent in the creation, and a knowledge of which promotes a 
salutary obedience. He told the people, that in this country 
they have a large share of self-government; that if they have 
any faults to complain of in the conduct of their affairs, the fault 
is their own: and perhaps that doctrine, which Lord Palmerston 
did not now utter for the first time, in some degree explains the 
habit which he has of indulging a tendency to the pococurante. 
In these speeches Lord Palmerston told nothing new, but it 
was all touched with the free hand of a master who has the en- 
tire range of subjects completely under command; and if the 
matter was not fresh, the manner was genial, and geniality is 
always fresh, 

ie In one respect his great speech would be a disappointment. 
The people not only desired to see Lord Palmerston,—though 
that, unquestionably, was the main thing,—but they wanted 
him to tell them something about the future; they wanted a 
programme of his policy, foreign and domestic. Here he was 
reserved. He told them there would be peace if Russia fulfilled 
her treaty-stipulations,—implving, if people choose to take it so, 
that otherwise there would not be peace. He told them, that if 
there be peace, any Ministry must devote itself to the labours 
of “* progressive improvement”; but that a government must 
he judged by the goodness rather than the multiplicity of its 
Eager politicians of course were disappointed at 
learning from the highest authority in the country nothing more 
than they could learn from the Times or the Daily News, But | 

(Larest Epitron.] 


measures, 


when was Lord Palmerston ever betrayed by the spirit of the 
hour, to which he seems to yield so heartily, into telling any- 
thing which he did not intend to tell? That is one of the mas- 
ter secrets of his cleverness. 

The Members for Manchester were not present. 


The drama of the Danube has assumed intense interest this 
week, and now it promises to approach a happy ending. The 
Constitutionnel has kept up a fire of “articles” on England, 
written in such a manner as to signify that they were “on author- 
ity.” Their purport was, that M. Thouvenel would succeed in 
winning over Turkey to demand the recall of the Austrian 
troops ; and the temporary suspension of Aali Pasha’s retirement 
appeared to give colour to the assertion. At last, Redschid Pasha 
has actually taken office as Premier; but even at that the Con- 
stitutionnel will not yield. It puts forth an article, maintaining 
that the compromise proposed by Russia—a striking of the 
boundary between the points fixed severally by Russia and by 
the Allies—must be accepted ; insists that Redschid Pasha must 
submit; and assails, in language not diplomatic, the ‘‘ preten- 
sions’ which Austria and England “ arrogate to themselves.” 
This paper created a profound sensation in Paris as well as in 
London: it looked like throwing away the scabbard a la Bashi- 
Bazouk, and the Money-market trembled, 

But a new scene succeeds. Rumours are revived of changes in 
the French Cabinet; the Count de Persigny has been to Paris ; 
the well-informed insist that Napoleon is as English as ever ; and 
the Moniteur supervenes with a short “ article,” the more em- 
phatie for being very brief. On the part of the Government, it 
expressly disavows the Constitutionnel, and regrets its lan- 


guage; admits a difference between the two Governments, on 
a point of “ very slight importance,” but affirms that the diffi- 


culty will disappear, without prejudice to the English alliance, 
or to ** contracted engagements.” 

We sce expressions of a fear that we shall have to pay for the 
Austrian support on the Danube. That would be a bad result 
of an untoward position, but perhaps not the necessary result. 
Austria has helped us, but it was in the pursuit of her own in- 
terest; and, couching the phrase in language diplomatically 
polished, we might acknowledge her aid with a ‘‘ Thank you for 
nothing,”’—especially as Imperial France has not yet backed out 
of the alliance. 

Never was Premier so lucky as Palmerston in patronage of the 


highest quality. He can bestow archbishopries, bishopries, and 


judgeships, with unprecedented profusion, for in his reign do the 


incumbents kindly vacate. Two judicial seats have fallen to 
him this week, with the prospect of a whole train of appoint- 
ments. Mr. Baron Platt resigns; and Mr. Watson, in accepting 
the post, confers upon the Minister who bestowed it the credit of 
Mr. Watson’s professional repute and high personal character. 
Sir John Jervis terminates a successful life; and Sir Alexander 
Cockburn, fortunate counsel in the Pacifico affair, has the rever- 
sion. But Cockburn hesitates! he does not quite relish the 
abandonment of politics, even to be Chief Justice of the Com- 
mon Pleas. Who then will accept that vacant seat? Thesiger 
is mentioned, with a sacrifice of party to considerations higher 
than party. But Cockburn thinks he might take it if it were 
enhanced with a Peerage,—and then the Government would re- 
tain his telling powers of tongue in the Chamber which he would 
We leave Ministers pondering that happy idea. 





adorn. 


When Edinburgh undertook to feast the soldiers of the dis- 
trict who had been in the Crimea, we might make sure that the 
Scottish capital would not only do credit to its hospitality, but 
that it would maintain a high character in the taste of the en- 
tertainment, and most especially in the standard of the speaking. 
At none of the Crimean dinners have the speeches been more to 
the purpose, or so little diluted with extraneous matter; at 
none have the natural feelings of the community towards its 
representatives on the battle-field been better expressed, Sir 


| John M‘Neill threw some new light upon the military history of 


the Crimean expedition, He was the ciyil Commissioner who 
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disregarded the invitation to attend at Chelsea Hospital and be 
cross-examined by that noble general Lord Luean, who claimed | 
to be above the responsibilities of common officers, and that gal- | 
lant yachtsman Lord Cardigan, whe has explained every part of 
the Balaklava charge except the retreat. Sir John adhered un- 
flinchingly to all his essential statements; and said enough to 
show, that although he declined to come up to London for the 
purpose of being browbeaten in Chelsea Hospital, he would 
have proved more of a “tough customer” there than Colonel 


Tulloch, 





The papers from the Cape of Good Hope throw a different 
colour upon the relations of the British colonists with the savages 
of the interior. Sir George Grey had struck out a new line of 
policy. It does not appear that he had proclaimed the old 
humanitarian doctrine of passive submission by the British, on 
Christian grounds; nor had he, like Sir Harry Smith, set 
up his walking-stick as an idol to awe the Caffres ; nor 
yet, like General Catheart, threatened them with military casti- 
gation. He had been on a tour, in which he took the chiefs in- 
dividually, and endeavoured to talk themover, He had not yet, 
however, fairly grappled with the Prophet; who was still per- 
suading the savages to render themselves desperate by destroying 
th« ir stock. 


The other delinquent in the French Railway fraud has been 
arrested in the United States,—Grelet’s colleague and principal, 
Charles Charpentier. His story is even more romantic than 
that of Grelet in its personal incidents. Charpentier had shaved, 
had assumed a working dress, and had obtained employment as 
a labouring man on a farm in the rural district of New York. 
One morning he awoke and found himself in custody. A Wash- 
ington policeman had dogged him. There still remains some 
doubt whether the Federal Government will consent to the ex- 
tradition of the criminals; but in the mean time fact is 
brought out very clearly—the Rothschilds, whose name figures 
so constantly in the political and financial schemes of the globe, 
can at pleasure command an assistance from the police of the 
world which would be denied to others. Sharp fellows of the 
Grelet or Robson stamp might defraud humbler men without 
much fear of pursuit, but it is worse to offend a Rothschild than 
to offend any one of the states in which a Rothschild is para 
mount, 


on 


The collision of the week, on the North-Western Railway, al- 
though traceable to causes which might have been prevented, is 
more like an “ accident ” than many which have happened. It 
has brought to notice an interesting effort made by the company 
to provide against such contingencies. They have a system of 
signal-posts at short intervals along the whole line; by the rule, 
a train should be arrested at each post until the one before it 
shall have passed the post beyond. In working, the sufliciency of 
this new rule was tried by the accident on Monday evening, 
when an express-train ran into a coal-train, which had passed 
just beyond the second signal-post and had then broken down. 
It has been suggested that the rule would be rendered sufticient 
as a precaution if a signal were required from two posts beyond 
but this would still leave the passenger-traftic to 
to be almost 
cannot be exacted 





instead of one : 
more of the individual watchfulness, and it 
an ascertained fact that undeviating vigilance 
from a large number of men, without the fearful penalties which 


scems 


enforce it among soldiers. The real cause of the danger lies in 
the running of trains at different paces on the same line. The 
most effectual mode of preventing similar accidents would be, to 
divide the slow goods-traffic from the fast passenger-traftic, by 


placing them on separate lines. 


Che Cunrt. 


Tur severity of this November weather has not deprived the Queen of 
those open-air exercises to which she is accustomed With the Prin- 
cess Royal, her Majesty has walked abroad nearly every day; Prin 
Albert has taken shooting exercise with the Duke of Brabant; and tl 
younger members of the Royal Family have frequently ridden 1 driv 


if 

The Duke and Duchess of Brabant arrived 
dey, and have remained on a visit; while Prir 
from Windsor on a visit to the l 


lay, 


King of th 








Prince Albert took the Duke and Duchess of 
lace; and on Thursday morning the Queen carried her Belgian guests to 
the camp at Aldershot. Here they remained until yesterday afternoon 
During her stay, the Queen inspe ted the troops, entertained a numl« 
of officers at dinner, attended “ an amateur theatrical performance by th 
officers in the camp,” and drove twice round The Royal party re- 
turned to Windsor at five o’clock yesterday. 

The other guests at Windsor Castle have been—the Belgian Minister 


and Madame Van de Weyer, the Austrian Minister, the Earl and Countess 
Clarendon and Lady Constance Villiers, Li 
Magenis, and Mr. Gibbs. 


utenant-Colonel Maude, Mr. 
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Che Abetrapalis, 

At a meeting of the Court of Common Council, on Thursday, Alde) 
man Cubitt, Chairman of the Police Committee, ‘brought up a report 
and moved that it should be adopted, recommending “ that, in consi ra- 
tion of his long and efficient services, the desire of the Commissione 
should be complied with by an allowance being made to him of the sum 
of 2007. per annum, in lieu of his being provided with a residence, such 
allowance to commence from Christmas last.” Mr. Abraham moyed as 
an amendment, that the report should lie on the table; objecting to thy 
residence of the Commissioner five or six miles from the City, Thy 
amendment was carried by 82 to 28. F 4 

At a meeting of the Court of Aldermen on Monday, a memorial wag 
read from Mr. Thomas Lott, solicitor, suggesting a mode of relicying 
Cheapside from the throng of vehicles which overcrowd that thor ugh. 
fare. Mr. Lott proposes that the omnibuses should be compelled to go 
through the new thoroughfare—Cannon Street; and he 
the licensing authorities should be requested to pre scribe that rout in 
future to all omnibuses. The memorial was referred to the Genera] 
Purposes Committee. 


’ 


suggests that 


A deputation from the Metropolitan Board of Works, consisting of the 
President, the Engineer, the Secretary, and the Architect, waited on Sin 
Benjamin Tall on Wednesday, to submit to him plans for the main- 
drainage of London, and the improvement of Coyent Garden, Mr, 
Thwaites, the President, and Mr. Bazalgette, explained the Sip 
Benjamin remarked that two main-drainage plans of the Board had been 
already rejected by himself, and the plan then submitted to him had been 
once condemned by the Board. He presumed that the plan w 
mitted under the impression that it complied with the act of Parlian 
and it should, therefore, have his best consideration. Respecting the 
plans for street improvements, he had “ serious complaints” to make, 
As far back as the 16th July, he had intimated to them that he would 
prefer that they should be ‘carried out by the Board; if not, then his 


plans 


$s sub- 


department would do the work. Now he was called upon t 
decide at once on the plan submitted, in order that Parliamentary 
notices might appear on the 15th. It was also his duty to “talk t 


the deputation most seriously” respecting their conduct in anotha 

matter—the Southwark improvements. On the 13th and 17th of April 

last, he supplied them with all the information they required; eleven 
PI } l 

weeks later, he was told the subject was under consideration ; only now 

informed that the plan adopted would involve an out] of 
and he was expected to decide on it in a few days, “* It is 

ll ” ‘36% all . ‘ , r 
really too bad itis really m and he must 


was hy 
300.0007 


mstrous” ‘request th 


Me tropolit in Board to let this be the last time they would allow h 
delays to occur.” 
The people of Erith entertain strong objections to the plan of main- 


soard of Works. On Thursday, 


drainage adopted by the Metropolitan 
jenjamin Ilall, « 


Sir Culling Eardley introduced a deputation to Sir ] 
sisting of landed proprietors having an interest in Erith, 
memorial praying the First Commissioner of Works to reject t 

posed plan. They state that the two outfalls in Half-way Reach, on 
breadth of the 


to present 


on each side of the river, will contaminate the entire 
stream, and not only flow up and down the Erith shore, but extend 
Woolwich with the flood-tide ; and that the effluvia from large reservoirs 
on either bank of the river will poison the atmosph for miles round, 
so that health will be endangered and the value of property dey l. 
The Law Amendment Socicty held the first mecting of the fourteentl 
session on Monday; Mr. Collier M.P. presiding, in tl ibsence of Lord 
Brougham ; whose health, he said, was in such a state, that although he 
could not be then present, before long he would be present, his heart 
being as much in the cause of law reform as ever. ‘The principal busi- 
ness of the opening meeting was the reading of an address from tl 


Council, enumerating the various subjects likely to oceupy the n 
law-reformers for the next few months. They were—Minister ot 
. Judicial Statistics, Public Prosecutor, Legal Education, Criminal 


aches of T 0 














La including Reformatory institutions,) Criminal Bri is 
Consolidation of the Statute Law, Ecclesiastical Courts, Mar | Wo- 
men’s Property, Commercial Law, Transfer of Land, Law-reportir nd 
Lex Loci for British India. It was ordered that the address d 
printed, 

Mr. Ernest Jones held his second musico-political soirée at St. 3 
tin’s Hall on Tuesday. The political thesis was the British At \ 
described from the Chartist point of view. The report conveys 
striking specimen of Chartist eloquence. 

‘1 purpose tonight,”’ Mr. Jones began, ‘‘ touching an aa 

<1 in the darkness of the middle ages. Time and storm | 
its } ghty towers, but ivy clings upon its shattered walls, veil 
deformities Around it, art and literature, arms and tra ] \ 
their varied growth—but the upas and the hemlock flourish in it 
Within it are the glittering bowers of pomp and pride—|! ther 
the dungeons of suffering and want, the garrets of penury 

las! the vaults that contine the sighs of misery supply the arch - 
port the halls of splendour, That fabric is the British ¢ stitution. | 
} rve, IL am wedded to no particular for ge 1 
the theory’s sake. Systems should be made for men; men we 
m systems. I pity those persons who compos nsti n 
th losets, founded on abstract rights, but totally untitted I 
! nts of the age. I pity your so-called * men th 

well ning visionaries, who cannot sw vet try t 
stream without a bridge. The way to make a h rv fut is t 
happy present. There are many things, I consider, right in th stract, 
the introduction of which, at the day wherein we live, I s! \ 
good thing foreed on a people before they are fit for it be 8 
as a hearty meal to a fever-stricken patient. Iam for s pr » 
form; and no reform is solid that is not adapted to tl t 
peopl Ido not understand the quibbling and fightin m 
of government, or the championship of abstract rights I) r 
is to happy, as long as that happiness is founded on ob the 
laws of God. That form of government is the best which sect he | 8 

int of such happiness to man. If an autocracy does so, I for an 
utocracy. If a restricted franchise does it, I am for a restricted franchis¢ 
If the British constitution does it, I am for the British constitution. It is 


I believe it to be one ol 
inflicted on a peopie— 


because I believe it does the very reverse because 


the vilest shams and greatest legislative curses ever 
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that I am opposed to the British constitution, lay my hand tonight 1 pon it 1 ¢] 
rotten fabric, and throw back the shutters that keep out the light of d mitt: Mialalienenlnt , : t profit ttle t D i 
that you, who stand beyond its pale, may look on its interior.”’ ch Ova — S$ order, V him wr l _ 
. r out som " papers 1 eat ney, a ! ert 
He described aristocracy as the foundation, pillars, and roof of tl rs, which he did not take the tr . : . in 
he uti Mf , » i oot of the chaser upp ired for tl } } arOUs ho pure 
British constitution ounded on land monopoly.” The remedy i found that he had } weirs ast Px: the docur he th 
cultivation of the waste lands, and the abolition of the laws of p: sh ot 7 ep Pees B atventayg shares, t bafta, 99 9 
geniture, settlement, and entail. — "annette my rth less than nothir i hear 
u — duc g; ‘ vas 
+“ The land—it 1s the sacred altar whence labour, that true worshiy . TI teat 
. : : t i ors » sends ( Tt -of-] Y 
from its fields and gardens the sweet incense most acceptable on h } th \ ce lay va f-leave men came before the Bow Street M t 
“ A aager ‘ eo ig 7 ednes ] } 1 if rat ! 
land—it is the safety of a people, the emerald shield that God ha oa 2 ! ndine larley, the assailant of Cope, was again remand ( 
; od has giver . | proceedin VOU cam 5 ande pe is 
tions to hold between themselves and misery; the land—it i the - in tl ‘ae S mrouran) John Parke was committed for a robl - sl 
, ’ t s the ra nt tra d . a} : ybery i whic 
armour that elothes the shining limbs of liberty My countrymen! vy ; h ~- Fis! 1 ul, and for violently assaulting the shopman who follow l , 
been bereft of that defence. Its glorious guard has been stripped f apn specie ther men, was committed for a burglary in the Strat j 
: ce a t ns pee ( . . S J ! md, 
leaving you naked, shivering to the blasts of want Join win — * ; — On the same day, Charles Hunter, a great offender wit) tic] 
reconquest of the land. It is the task of the age—the mission i - r the was committed by the Southwark Magistrate a :, 1 a tick f-leave, 
- 4 ae 1 1LSS810) , ‘ . 7 wistri as conce 
tury. You talk of unchaining yourselves: unchain the land < 1¢ cen- rotte-robbery in Blac sn Sioned werned in a very br ital 
T . . ’ d, and yo oO - os 
chains will fall. The franchise is the bond that 1 | “ah aa re On Friday evening elev 
ly is the dunge ; jinds your hands; but | Mr. Pashley g, a clever th ymmitted a robbery at the resid 
land-monopol) dungeon that surrounds vour bodic i caeaall r. Pashley, Q.( Nagy wales as in M the residence of 
. re . ‘ 8. roel: , . Pe istant-Judge, i ‘ ste au 
new crusade i great crusade—the greatest ever known; not f ge sented an ofticial-looking lette: nd 1} ne Prec pong lle pre- 
dering tomb of a buried god. but the fresh creen altar ? r -s the moul- the ball sane. the fect ~3 “ rs ind saic _ wus to wait for an answer As 
: : gre altar o , vine Deit - rang, U yotman s bringin - tenia > 
not for the invasion of a distant Palestine, but for the r meena Deity: | placed it on’a table in the hall while he went tothe deer. He teck he 
. i ' ’ ) 1 conques ) or ' n i hile rT o th ‘ 
native Canaan. Aris¢ sojourners in the wilderness—the d y , wl youl letter up-stairs to Mr. Pas ; . ; went to th Or He took the 
est ’ ey; when he « lo 
has made around the fic inal Ditaiiien . Stems atthe une th ~ Wluch man were the tea-spoons, tl hem he ime down the man was gone 
‘ ul sy oO , is, iwar-tongs, tea-pot A enc 
wrongs—and gaze, look down from that great height upor the ? nied ae rhe thiet t« ; , tea-pot, and sugar-basin, and an 
Land. There flows the river that yet keeps you from it “tl ypenisicatege py Mayor 1 
an | om ‘ Oo Bal y tt Thirties y til ) 
un is Aristoecracy. These towers the Jericho that guar eo nae f ou British ¢ ; Louis Biilow, formerls Pavmaster-Gers 
n is Parliament, its ramparts are monopoly. Cor = perce apm aera tS | y ey : thsconding f Constantinople 
sirnal-note tonight, shall make those ramparts rocl 7 ane Witla me tint t 
ra “ee \ s rock on thei ndation } 
The people s land shall be the peopl ’s own cir Zoundation ‘ ‘ \\ . ! ! e notice of tl Ml ol M . 
he Society for the Liberation of Religion from State P ; rt t ; rd l of the D n P 
° - - ! 1 tro ( itronave a { oct ‘ : . 
C had a meeting on Thursday at the Londor Tay . 1 md | s widow l cl 117/ | = . . oe 1/. each 
se th distr rl) evap. Mex : aondon ay I Alderman M > Ll, n all ifter paying debts and funeral 
. ,=* pal speakers were the ¢ rman, Mr - t! lue. 90 in the R 1 Reitich Rent 
y Pellatt, and Mr. Edward Miall; the principal: : ’ two dava the aoe - MI 7 i _ L rit Bank 
*) ‘ Uiit incipal re lutio = tos : inh I | el ra. R te) 
ularly directed against the endowment pre. tee nh was par- reat distress. M eign v al, W n 
" “ , $s ol rehgiou titut 2 j { +} . . ‘ read Llemporalr t tt 
reland, which, “‘due regard being (eg tae 1 u i ns i f © poor- ] 
r . ir act ’ csi | | f 
sts,’ should be withdrawn I s resolut ted rights and life in- 
without some opposition lution was carried, though not 
I Wroninre 
Srouiarial 
7 . m Se 
Vice-Chancellor Kinde } : I 1 Palmerst mr 11 | Pal , 
. 1 thre \ y ’ 
hearing counsel regarding the iii iced ( days this week 1 medit t to M " =: t ‘ N 
“ met } , 1 ‘ , ‘ m t nob] : 
the winding-up of the affair the R shvrese 3 nh, md Bankruptey in I lee aa The uy ed 
made to the Vice-Chancellor on part age ~y An appeal w t ( oantell oo Wades | ts of Sir Benjar Heywood 
yi of the ofticel _ on : it, country ¢ ‘ ; 20d, 
- ih dean ediantecen aaniinctienh. nile a ue nee in bank- | } stapes Ripe waste: nder Sir Benjamin hey 
suc gainst the official assignee and hi Ps BOrve tae TnyuctAGR ts- | h A en a : f cotton; inspected t n fs 
nterfering with the off — 1 hi — , preventing them fi fikania mitage at Per ton: visited the exhibition at t er 
| er ¢ qT r 1 , natitutior . 
sssmnl. to discharee the order yer a ching he noes and asscts itution ; and insp cted t n 1c-works of Mr. Whitw 
wad his messenger for contempt of t ; l { tl thelial assignes he W k of W Inesd In the evening. the sahil \ > 
a} i - it of Chancery in attempting t ter dined at Claret ‘ . , ng, We now) of Manches- 
take p ssession of the propert +} 1 " ae nptin ’ A ire! “ t 1 te _— > 
1e property ve bank; and third, that Rol eo) i f Sir Benjamin Heywood, But 
Harding, the official manage might I rd it er that Robert Pal l v t} td hgh ee nears r : ‘ ou 
wsignee in the bankruptcy all bool ‘ iver upon oath t Visited t R 1M n at Lil ~~) PD . . ~ 
fai ¢ oe ¥ ‘ks, papers, and writings relating to tl — na wary, Peel I whe t} 
uffairs of the bank, to witl w from the 1 3 sv micr received an | } nted | ) “ie 
ron he poasessior j * 4 ~ ' ed bw the mt ci nit 
estate, and, if necessary, that tl rder of the ion_and receipt of tl ford From the P l t] “ter tediescontete s 
ng-up might b haa ~~ ( *- Ueae Sng September for wind- ‘ \Tov 7 1 ed visitors went to M } 
l l na insel suppo the el 1 Wwri- li: wil dd -_ T 
wsignee, raising ma l Se 1p] tn inims of the officia . , | " - \ presente ] Then tl 
" =“ , nts and points these were rt ‘ xchang ind ‘ , . 
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Fortunately, that great struggle of opinion which arrayed the px °? sle of this. 
country in opposite camps—on the one hand those who were for a free and 
unshackled commercial interest, and on the other those who Ath ‘ied that 
they and the country had an interest in restrietion—fortunately that struggle 
is over. The truth has 7 revailed, and not only by the force of argument but 
by the force of the re aan of experience. No man who looks at the state of 
the country as it was when our system was restrictive, and compares 
it with the vast impulse which ‘has been given to the productive 
industry and to the accumulative wealth of the country since that 
period, can shut his eyes to the fact that we have embarked in a 
career of sound policy—a career which never will be departed from 
as long as reason shall rule the policy of this country. And, gentle- 
men, that example is more powerful than argument, and more powerful than 
diplomatic persuasion, to induce other a to follow the course which 
we have pointed out. When they see how, by freedom of intercourse, the 
wealth and prosperity of this country have increased, they cannot but think 
that the narrow principles upon which their policy has hitherto been founded 
must be erroneous ; and nation after nation, government after government, 

are insensibly falling into our track. And I trust that if peace shall con- 
tinue in Europe—which I hope and believe it will—the principle of freedom 
of commercial intercourse is destined to take a great and rapid development ; 

and that we shall find even those countries which we have ™ ast hoped to sce 
adopt it, tardily, perhaps, but surely, imitate our example. It is, how- 
ever, amusing sometimes to sce the manner in which those who found their 
practice upon different principles deal with those of a contrary school. It 
England followed the 





was the cry in Germany when restrictive system, 
that England, by its prohibitions and duties, wanted to ruin Ger- 
many; that we wished to sell without buying—a problem somewhat 
difficult to realize; that we wished to inundate the Continent with 
our manufactures, and to take nothing in return—a most generous and 


if it had been pursued; and that our restricted 
to be the ruin of Continental industry. Well, but 
now a different, an opposite complaint is made. They say, ‘See the 
deep designs of those perfidious ve ag (Laughier.)” They have 
abolis hed all their restrictions; they have allowed our corn to come in; 
they buy our corn out of our mouths, and the consumption of foreign corn 
in England is raising the price of every article of life upon the Continent.’ 
(Cheers and laughter.) Well, gentlemen, I say that whatever Government 
shall heneeforward rule the destinies of this country, they must found their 
policy upon this principle of freedom of trade ; and they must endeavour, 
»”y example, by argument, and by all other means, to induce other coun- 
tries to adopt it in their turn. 

**You have been pleased, Mr. Mayor, and those who have honoured me 
by addresses, to observe upon the difficulty of the period - which the pre- 
sent Governme nt undertook the charge of public affairs. » doubt, gentle- 
men, that was a — which appeared to be one of cons ie ible difficulty. 
It was my lot to be called upon by my Sovereign to form an Administra- 
tion, in consequence of various circumstances which rendered other combi- 
nations for the moment impossible. I called to my assistance friends 
whose public opinions I knew to be in accordance with my own, and upon 
whose zeal and ability I could confidently rely. If our endeavours in the 
public service have been successful, it has been owing to the ability, to the 
zeal, to the untiring and indefatigable labours of those respected colleagues. 
It has been owing to the generous confidence and undeviating support we 
have received from our Sovereign. It has been owing to the spirit—the 
manly spirit—of the people of this country; ay, and let me say, not less 
than to any other, to the manly spirit and courage of those classes who 
might have been supposed to be swayed more than others by pecuniary con- 
siderations—I mean the mercantile or manufacturing classes of this king- 
dom ; for a more noble example of public-spirit, a better proof of the sup- 
pression of all other feclings than a love for the honour, the dignity, and 
the rights of the country, never was exhibited than was displayed by the 
mercantile, the commercial, or the manufacturing classes of this country 
during the late war. Our success was owing also to that which never fails, 
the heroic bravery of our sailors and our soldiers,—ready to endure all suf- 
ferings, ready to face and encounter all dangers, sure to conquer all difficulties, 
whether arising from the strife of the elements or whether arising from the an- 
tagonism of nations. It was owing to the faithful coéperation of our allies. 
It was owing to the justice of our cause: and ane gentlemen, there 
never was a greater example of the rapid reverse which is sure, sooner or 
later—in this case it was sooner—to accompany wrong, than the events and 
results of that last war. Well, gentlemen, we are now at peace, and I 
hope that the peace may be lasting. Its duration must depend upon the 
honour and fidelity with which its conditions are fulfilled. I trust that 
that Power which brought upon itself the hostility, either active or moral, 
of all Europe, by a forgetfulness of international rights and duties,—I trust 
that that Power, having concluded a treaty, will observe that treaty and 
fulfil it with faithfulness; and then, no doubt, peace will be of long du- 
ration. 

“It will, of course, be the object of her Majesty’s Government—I won't 
say to employ their comparative leisure, but to occupy themselves during 
the peace, with those progressive improvements which all human arrange- 
ments are necessarily capable of receiving. Progressive improvement is the 
law of our moral nature. It is that which alone ennobles the individual, 
which tends to raise him in the scale of society ; and it is that which enables 
nations to fulfil the destination for which their social and political institu- 
tions were formed. We know that in all progressive improvement we may 
reckon upon the cordial codperation of the intelligence of the country. We 
know that, though sometimes there may be partial interests that may con- 
flict with general improvement, such is the nature of things, and that we 
must bear with those momentary impediments, because they cannot be pre- 
vented: but we know that gradual improvement must go on. And the 
observation of public affairs must teach mankind not to ‘be too jealous of 
time, and to be content with that steady and gradual advance which alone is 
possible in a free country like this. Nations which are governed by ukases 
and edicts may complain of their governments if everything is not done at 
once which they may think ought to be accomplished ; but, fortunately, in 
this country improvements must be the result of a general concurrence; all 
prejudices must be overcome, all counter-opinions must be reconciled ; and, 
though time may be required for operating improvements, yet those im- 
provements, when made, are founded upon general conviction, and 
carry with them the feelings and opinions of ‘the mass of the n: ition, 
and therefore they are more permanent and valuable than improve- 
ments more hastily resolved upon. (Cheers.) We are often reproached 
in Parliament with having done but little in the course of a session. Well, 
gentlemen, if every session were to produce you a small 
useful laws, I think you would not have any good reason to com- 
plain of your representatives. Those laws and improvements which are 
gradual are generally better considered and more effectual ; and therefore it 
is no real reproach to the Legislature of the country that a small number of 
improvements are made in each session of the Legislature. 

** Now, gentlemen, it has been observed—and I am much flattered by the 


disinterested course, 
system was, in short, 


observation—that in’ the course of my administration of the foreign atfairs 
of the country I was careful of the interests of her subjects in foreign parts. 
In that respect [ have felt that I was only the organ of the British nation. 
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I felt tha t any Government that did not extend the strong arm of protecti - 
to all those who are in the right, in any part of the world, ild not by the 
faithful organs of the people whom they were appointed to govern om 
there is this to be remarked about that—that the difficulties that may aries 
in regard to the protection of individuals from wrong are diffi ulties which 
generally arise in weak and small states. Larger powers are above thes 
things. The men who govern them have a regard for the honour of their 
country; they are men whose personal feelings teach them to discern 


right and wrong; and therefore, with the larger Powers—either of Eur; oe 
or the United States—we have little difficulty in protecting subjects, - 
cause there we find a sense of right and wrong, that, when appealed to, is 
sure to obtain justice and redress. It is among the smaller st ites, wh 
don’t wish now to go into, the prin 
ciples of right and wrong are not quite so steadily kept in view—( Lang 
—it is there that we are most frequently called upon to interfere, 
then when we do interfere, people say, ‘Ah! you attack the weak.” Why 
those —* abuse their weakness; they make their weakness the pre- 
tence for doing evil, trusting that you will overlook their de linquencies 
mer ly because you are able to obtain redress for yourselves. , 
‘ Well, gentlemen, there is one topic that has been adverted to which is on 
of th greatest public interest, more peculiarly belonging to this district, but 
through this district most important to the interests of the world at larg: ea 
mean the supply of that raw material which is the foundation of so vast a na- 
tional industry. It is perfectly true that there is a great evilin depending 
that supply upon one source alone, and more especially upon a source whi 
from many causes, is likely not only to fluctuate but to diminish, 
we know that the progressive developm« nt of national industry in the 
United States tends from time to time to increase the quantity of their own 
produce which they work up, and which, therefore, « annot come to be 
seer up in this country. ‘There are many sources to which attention has 
been directed. There is India, which has been adverted to; and I can as- 
sure you, gentlemen, that the attention of Government and the attention 
India Board has been sedulously directed to removing those obstacles 
which have for a long period prevented the sup ply which is abundant in the 
interior from reaching the coast and from coming to this country. No ef- 
forts shall be omitted which can properly be made for the purpose of open- 
ing the channels by which that supply may flow to this country. cP: / 
applause.) There is another source, which is not of the same magnitude, 
but yet is not altogether to be de: -spise d—the source which is afforded by the 
We stern coast of Afric: 1. Iam happy to say that the efforts which her Ma- 
jesty’s Government, and which different Governments, (for there has been 
no difference in regard to this,) or the efforts which successive Governments 
for a long period of time have made for the suppression of that abominabl 
crime the slave-trade, have been to a great degree 


And 








successful. The trad 


with the Brazils has almost entirely ‘ceased, and the trade to Cuba’ has 
greatly diminished. The trade to Brazil used to take 60,000 or 70,000 un- 
happy beings every year to be victims of slavery in that country. And the 





result has been, as you all know, a vast development of lawful tr: ude with tl 
Western coast of Africa—a vast development of the palm-oil tra: und the 
trade in ground-nut and other produce; and I cannot but hop h it cotton, 
which is the indigenous growth of that country, and which I believe is 
very good quality, may also come in for its share in supplying the industyy 
of this country. Buta matter of such importance as the endeavouring t 


enlarge the sources of supply cannot, I assure you, fail to o upy the serious 
and continued attention of her Majesty’s Government. (1 pp/ause 
“ We ll, gentlemen, among the different things which seem to me peculiarly 


o honour to this great community, is the attention which you pay to th 
impre rvement of those who are unable themselves to contribute much to thei: 


own improvement—I mean by the diffusion of knowledge among the work- 
ing classes. There cannot be a more honourable devotion of time, th 
cannot be a more proper application of wealth, there cannot bh anything 


which more ennobles the community which occupies itself in such pursuits, 
than the placing within the reach of the lower classes means of instruction 
see can only be accumulated together by the empl yyment of wealth and 
by the occupation of leisure. In this great city, it is a source of pride to 
. that while you are amassing fortunes by industry, while you are raising 
the character of the country by the mag nitude of your undertakings and by 
the addition you are making to the national resources, you are not unmind- 
i that you 
do not look upon them merely as machines who are to produce so much 
profit to yourselves, but you view them as rational] beings, whose intellect it 
is your duty to improve ; and that vast sums are expended and great exer- 
tions are made to raise them in the scale of soc iety, and raise them also in 
their own self-respect, by increasing their knowledge, their happiness, and 
their intelligence.”’ 

Meetings like these, he remarked in conclusion, are * among the bright 
and sunshiny periods of public life ’’; and he assured his auditors that the 
satisfaction he had experienced would be equally felt by his colleagues 

At the Free-trade Hall, where his hosts were the members of the 


| Mechanics’ Institute, and where Mr. Oliver Heywood, its President, took 


Lord Palmerston dealt with the topic suggested by the 
occasion—education. He went over ground recently trodden by Lord 
Stanley at Oldham; insisting, in contradiction to Pope’s misappl lied 
couplet, that “ a little knowledge is better than no knowledge at all” ; 
that ‘‘ the more knowledge a man has the better will -- be for it’ ; that 
“it is better for a man to be a smatterer than to be ignorant and unin- 
structed,’’—illustrating his proposition by showing that all men to their 
profit may know something of the great branches of literature, whic! 
lie beyond the special knowledge requisite to success in their special 
callings. 


the chair, 


The members of the Dorking Agric altar ul Society dined together yes- 
terday week ; and Mr. Drummond M.P. occupied the chair. His speec! 
on the occasion were of that kind expected from him. He treated agri- 
cultural statistics as not of the slightest value to the farmer or anybody 
else ;_ the “‘ gentlemen merchants” want the information, although h 
did not think it would do them any good. But he advised to give th: 
information required: ‘ for those fellows would have the returns, whe- 
ther the farmers would give them or not; and if they refused to giv 
them quictly, fellows would be sent about the country to obtain informa- 
tion; and the worst of it would be that the farmers would have to pay 
them.” Mr. Drummond also expressed his opinions with great freedom 
on the conduct of Continental sovereigns, and the duty of England 

Lately he heard of a man declaring in Russia that it was the right of a 


manner he thought proper: now he never heard such a declaration made by 
any mortal man. The Emperor of the French had appeared very ready to 
back that doctrine, and so had every little German Grand Duke. Now, 
those sovereigns ought to have been told that rulers had no rights of them- 
selves, but they had duties—duties to their subjects, to aa their rights 
He thought that England might have taken a good course by telling those 
sovereigns thi at they “should not treat their subjects in a way according to 
their fancy ; that this country would not stand quietly by and see despo 
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interferen 


lutionists. As he had been speaking of the Emperor of the French, he 


-ht just say that that individual had recently been making war against 
; English newspapers ; and although Mr. Drummond had seen many 
»ses of the liberty of the press, he would say that he would rather have it 
exist with all its mischief than suffer it to be controlled one iota. They 
must tell the Emperor of the French, that before he puts down the English 
‘ress he must put down the English people ; for they should be fighting not 
merely for the ir own interests, but for the interests of all « iN ilized beings in 
the world. He thought there was no man in the House of Commons better 
able to direct the affairs of the nation at the present time than Lord Pal- 
: mm, who was the right man in the right place. 


ml 
the 
abt 


nerst 
The Earl of Shaftesbury has been celebrating the “harvest home” on 
his estates in Dorsetshire after an old English fashion. Last week, three 
hundred and fifty servants and farm-labourers belonging to the St. Giles’s 
mustered at Lord Shaftesbury’s house; thence they went to 
chureh, preceded by a band of music; and after the s¢ rvice in church 
they partook of a feast set out under a large tent in the grounds of th 
mansion. Sports and dancing followed. Lord and Lady 
Shaftesbury and Lord Ashley, the Count and Countess Chreptowitch 
and the Marquis d’Azeglio were present. 

The Liverpool Chamber of Commerce is to be asked at its next meet- 
ing to accord its “* hearty approval” of the maritime declaration of th 
Paris Congress; and to approve of the additional proposal made by the 
Government of the United States “ that, the private property of the 
subjects or citizens of a belligerent on the high seas shall be exempted 
from seizure by public armed vessels of the other belligerent, except it 
be contraband.” Mr. Heath has pl wed a notice to this effect on th 


pape Tr. 


Mr. Edwin James, anticipating the vacancy in the representation of 


estate 


sSesides 


Hull caused by the elevation of Mr. Watson to the bench, has issued an | 


address to the electors. Mr. James is a Liberal, and “ will support the 
Government of Lord Palmerston.” 


Some nine years ago, the Reverend Dr. 
blished a theological training-school, for the education of young men 
intended for the ministry of the Church of England. Aided by powerful 
friends, foremost among whom have been the present Archbishop of 
Canterbury and Lord Blandford, Dr. Baylee was enabled to raise con- 
siderable funds, and to invest them in the erection of a handsome college, 
now nearly completed. It was formally opened on Tuesday, by the 
Marquis of Westminster ; who subsequently presided at a public dinner 
in celebration of the event. Dr. Baylee, in the course of the evening, 
stated that the College had obtained the patronage of more than fourteen 
bishops of the Church of England and several of the Church of Ireland ; 
and out of 122 students who had been ordained in the first seven years 
of its existence forty-six had obtained responsible positions, Three were 
rectors in England, five vicars of parishes, twenty-five incumbents of 
churches, and thirteen naval and military chaplains. 


The troops of the Chatham garrison, both those in the service of the 
Crown and of the East India Company, were engaged on Monday night 
in a series of siege operations directed against the lines. A regular at- 
tack was opened against the Spur Battery. During the tracing of the 
parallels, the garrison made a sortie, supported by a heavy fire from the 
lines. A picturesque effect was produced by the firing and the burning 
of lights and fire-balls, which lit up the whole of the lines and adjacent 
country, and brought into view the animated figures of the soldiers ac- 
tively engaged on either side. 


The brutal robbers in the West Riding of Yorkshire are making great us¢ 
of their time before the new police is established. This is the latest out- 
rage reported. ‘‘ Mr. Hargreave, of Cudworth, potato-dealer, was on his 
way home on Wednesday sennight, about nine o'clock; and when on the 
highway, near Oakwell Bar, he was stopped by three men, and robbed of 
upwards of 127, As he made some resistance, the robbers beat their victim 
over the head, knocked some of his teeth out, and, having rendered him 
quite powerless, they threw him over a wall into a plantation.” 

Henry Sharp, a ticket-of-leave man, has been committed by the Bristol 
Magistrates on two charges of uttering forged checks. 

The three foreign seamen charged with piracy and murder on board the 
Globe, in the Black Sea, have been fully committed by the Portsmouth Ma- 
gistrates, 


There was a serious factory riot on Wednesday last week, at Baildon, near 
Bradford in Yorkshire. It appears that Mr. C. F. Taylor had recently 
opened a worsted-mill to be worked on a system adopted in other places but 
not at Bradford—one weaver to mind two looms instead of one; twice the 
amount of work is thus produced-by one man, but he is paid half as much 
more wages than the single-loom weavers. The body of factory operatives 
at Baildon were greatly exasperated at the introduction of this new system ; 
and on the Wednesday evening they invested the mill, men and women, in 
great force, smashed the windows, and damaged the machine ry by showers 
of bricks and stones ; assaulted some of the workmen of the mill; and at- 
tempted twice to set the mill on fire. So determined a riot seldom occurs in 
England. Several of the rioters were identified, arrested, and taken befor 
the Bradford Magistrates: two men and one woman were sent to prison for 
three months, one woman for a month, and four other women for seven days 


Benjamin Pike, the fireman who suffered so much by the collision be- 
tween an engine and a train on the North-Western Railway, did not long 
survive. At the inquest, held at Hanslope near Wolverton, witnesses dk 
scribed the cause of the disaster—the breaking of the coupling-iron, which 
appeared to be sound. The driver stated that he had just stopped his en- 
gine, having discovered that he had parted from his train, and was about to 
send back Pike to signal the guard of the train, when the train dashed upon 
him the fog was so thick that the driver could not see more than ten yards 

he Jury returned a verdict of ** Accidental death.” 
_ Some very interesting information was communicated in the course of th 
iquiry, respecting a ‘* special train telegraph ”’ recently introduced. The 
Sreaksman in giving his evidence said he * severed the telegraph-wire.”’ 
The Jury there upon desired to know what the witness meant. Mr. M‘Con- 
nell, locomotive superintendent, explained, that among the more recent im- 
provements adopted by the London and North-Western Company for secur- 
ing perfect safety of travelling over their line, had been the establishment 


of a “special train telegraph,’ with signal-stations every two miles. At 
each station a policeman was on d ity night and day, in whose wate h-box 
there was a telegr iph-dial with a single needle. By inclining the needle to 


the left hand, the person in charge gave to the station that a 


notice next 
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e, no more than she would take part with any bloodthirsty revo- | train had passed on to the two miles of road intrusted to 


Jaylee of Birkenhead esta- | 

















special care 
while inclining it to the right hand would show that the train had passed of 





that portion of the line. There were in fact but two signa “train on,”” 
and ** train off’’; but as it might happen, as in this case, that an ac t 

urred upon the two miles road between the telegrapl tions, t 
guards and breaksmen were instructed instantly to sever the special train 
wire,”’ which had the effect of placing the needle at each next station in an 
upright position. The policeman on duty at once became aware by this 
movement that something was wrong, and was immediately placed in po- 
sition to act according to circumstances. Several of the Jury remarked that 
the system appeared to be well calculated to prevent accident. Mr. M'Con- 
nell said, if the signals wer properly attended to, a collision, in th rdi- 
nary sense of the term, w rendered impossible, The syst m, however, in- 
duced a rigidity of practice, which, though essentially productive of safety 
to travellers, doubtless almost necessarily occasioned delays when any de- 
rangement occurred. The “train telegraph’? had only on de, and th 
policemen in charge were not able to carry on aconversation by it The wit 
was placed about half-way up th rdinary telegraph-post , and in this in- 
stance had not been injured by the ident, though the ordinary intelligen 
wires had been destroyed rhe “train telegraph’? at present exists from 
London to Rugby, and is in pro of extension over the wh ystem of 
the London and North-Western lines, 

This week a collision } proved that the telegraph itirely 
prevent accidents, but that even where it does not, it may greatly mitigat 
them. Between three and four o’clock on Monday afternoon, the engine of a 

} coal-train broke down at Nash Mills, mid-way between B M ind Kine’s 
Langley It had just pass telegraph-station ; the polis i signalled 
to Box Moor, “train off t liceman at Box Me wdingly re- 
moved his danger-signal ; as n the first policeman saw that the coal- 
train had come to a stand, he instantly signalled to Box Moor that the line 
was obstructed. Unfortunately, just before the Box M } nan re- 
ecived this notification, an up express-train flew past at a great d. When 
this train approached the next telegraph-station, the dang 1 was up; 
it can be seen at a distance of 800 yards; the driver appt to have seen it, 
for he slackened speed: but still his train ran past the station, and struck 
the coal-train—with an impetus, however, arising from a specd of about ten 
miles an hour instead of forty or sixty, at which rate the train passed Box 
Moor. rhe results were bad enough, but they were trifling compared 
to what they must have been had there been full way on the express- 
train. The break-van of the coal-train was smashed to atoms, the 
engine of the express thrown from the rails but not turned over, and 
the coupé of one carriage smashed while other carriages were partially 
damaged The driver and stoker are reported to have jumped off 
before the crash. The train was very full of passengers, and many were 
hurt : the hurts were chiefly bruises and cuts, but James Jukes, a mechanic 


of Derby, sustained a concussion of the brain. Lord and Lady Byron wer 
among the bruised. The line was again got into working order in about two 
hours. Whether any blame attaches to the driver of the express, remains 
to be seen—the train was much behind time, and perhaps an excessive speed 
was used, 





SCOTLAND. 

Each capital of the Three Kingdoms has now entertained large bodies 
of the Crimean soldiers; London taking the lead, and Edinburgh bringing 
up the rear. The banquc tin *“* Auld Reekie” took plac e yeste rday week . 
and it was quite as successful as either of the others. The field of ope- 
ration was the Corn Exchange; decorated with warlike emblems and 
trophies, the names of conspicuous men, and the flags of the Allies. 


Besides the head table, there were ten tables running down the room, 
each accommodating 140 men; the whole number of guests, civil and 





a large numbet of ladies who occupied the galleric s, 
exceeded 2000, he entertained were the Artillery from 
Leith Fort, the Fifth Dragoon Guards from Diershill Barracks, th« 
lhirty-fourth Foot from the Castle, and some hundreds of Crimean pen- 
sioners and soldiers on furlough. The chair was occupied by the Lord 
Provost; the Earl of Elgin and Lord Melville sat on his right; Lord 
Gray of Kinfauns, and Licutenant-Colonel M‘Mahon of the Fifth Dragoon 


military, including 





regiments 





Guards, on his left. The Lord Advocate and the kK of Dalkieth 
officiated as croupiers Among the other distinguished persons pre- 
sent were—Sir George Clerk, Captain Ramsay R.N., Captain ** Nemesis” 





Hall R.N., Lieutenant-Colonel Hamley R.A., Sir John , the 
Mr. Black M.P., 


Dean of Faculty, M. de Bruant the French Consul, 
and the Reverend Dr. Guthrie. The speaking after dinner was on a 
larger scale than at cither of the other banquets, and was generally 
to the point; but few of the speakers of course had anything very new 
to tell. Due justice was done to the soldiers and sailors who served in the 
war; and both the Army and Navy were amply represented by tl 
orators 

Sir John M‘Neill, in prop wing the health of “* Miss Florez Night- 
ingale,” not only gave an account of some of her labours and servi 
but took occasion to bear high t timony to the conduct of the soldiers, 





and to vindicate the famous Crimean Report drawn up by himself and 
( olonel Tullo h 

** What those evils were which, ina climate now found to be s healthy 
that of England, destroyed in six months, by disease alone, half the infant y 
engaged in the sic of Sebastopol—in lepende nt of all who were killed in 
action or died of their wound I need not and I will not re All men 
ive liable to err; m« all tl whose minds are so constit d that they 
cannot recognize ern ven after they have n their results; and to say 
that errors wei t ! i in the Cri t would be to a hat im the 
nature of thin t be tru Every one who is called upon to deal with 
those matters is bound, I think, to remember that the lessons taught by ex- 
perience, to nations as well as to individuals, consist chiefly in pointing out 
errors, not always foreseen, but often revealed by their results, which are 
be avoided in future nd that to deny or conceal their occurrence prevent 
the adoption of pr itions against their repetition, and thus depriv 
nation of the advantages to be derived from experience, purchased in 
instance at a lamentable price If 1 could have accused myself | 
that course, I should feel that I had betrayed a public trust and done aw 
to my country | the Government intended the inquiry in the ¢ 
be asham, they w ve selected fit instrument r that purp : 
ny other than est purpose they sent out the wrong men Gi 
cheering Rep ore honest, and in all essential part lars re fai 
ful, or founded up greater amount of trustworthy and neurre! 
timony, than the two reports wl , on half of my collea di 
self, 1} it 1 tl hands of tl i dt for War, ar whl 
thought proper to lay before Pa ent and t public, were never, 11 
lieve, presented to any Minister ; and nothing that has since urred has 
my degree shaken my confidence, or, I believe, the confidence of the 
try, in the dilige fairness, and fidelity with which the in ry int 
to my guidance was conducted, the evidence recorded, and the 1 ilts sta 
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That confidence will not be shaken until a better-authenticated account of | 


the causes of those deplorable deficiencies into which it was my duty to in- 
quire has been produced.” (Applause.) 

He stated some facts illustrative of bad management, and described 
how the evil was remedied. 

** For some time during the late war, whatever were the soldier’s suffer- 
ings in camp, they were little mitigated by his removal to hospital, however 
s‘<ilful and assiduous the medical officers might have been. The truth is, 
tiat the system upon which our military hospitals were conducted, espe- 
cially in the field, appears to be antiquated and defective. It is little in 

cordance with the ideas of our times; it contrasts disagreeably with the 


progress in comfort and decency of most classes in our community, and still | 


more painfully with the ayers education, the improved tastes, and the 
improved social position of the soldier. The sick who were landed at Scutari 
from the Crimea, suffering from the prevailing diseases during the autumn 
and the early part of the winter, were generally received into hospital in a 
loathsome condition, and without any change of linen. The hospital au- 
thorities did not consider themselves at liberty to provide them with linen, 
because, according to the rules of the service, a man going into hospital 
ought to take his linen with him. (Laughter and cheers.) But this it was 
impossible for him to do. When he embarked from Bulgaria for the Crimea 
in September 1854, he had been ordered to leave behind him his squad-bag, 
which contained the greater part of his linen and spare clothing Thos 
bags were stored at Scutari; where, I understand from a gentleman who 
has made inquiries on the subject, they all remained till January and nearly 
zl] till March 1855. When the sick and wounded were sent down from the 
Crimea in the autumn and first months of winter, the linen which they 
had taken with them to that country was generally either worn out, 
lost, or destroyed during their illness; and when they arrived at 
the hospital at Scutari in the condition I have stated, the fact 
that their squad-bags were there appears to have been overlooked; and 
their own linen, which was lying in those bags, within a few yards of 
where they were suffering in filth and rags for want of it, was not made 
available to them. Who was responsible for this omission it would be use- 
liss to inquire. Of course nobody is to blame—unless, pe rhaps, I should be 
blamed for letting the cat out of the squad-bag. (Laughter and cheers.) 
fut, though I am unable to tell you who was responsible for leaving the 
sick in that wretched condition, 1 am able to tell you who rescued them 
from it. Florence Nightingale found them in that condition; and, except 
tie aid she received from the Zines fund, provided, at her own expense, 
linen for the numerous patients, which could not have cost less than 2000/, 
or 3000/. She found the hospitals unprovided with any establishment fo 
washing the linen; and, with the aid of the ladies and the nurses, mad 
urrangements for that purpose, some of the ladies taking an active share in 
that menial labour, She found the hospitals without any trained cooks; 
and she established a private kitchen, in which food fitted for those who 
were most reduced was prepared, and I have no doubt contributed to save 
the life of many a brave man, Foreseeing that the accommodation would 
be insuflicient, she urged the repair of a large wing of the Barrack Hospital, 
which was so dilapidated as to be uninhabitable, and the repairs were com- 
menced ; but the workmen soon struck, beeause they were unpaid, and the 
officer who had charge of the work could not procure the requisite funds. 
She advanced them from her own means; and, curiously enough, the very 
écay on which those repairs were completed, a number of sick and wounded, 
eullicient to fill that wing, and for whom there was no other accommodation, 
arrived from the Crimea and were placed there. But the wards were as 
empty as barns, and the hospital authorities declined to provide the requi- 
site furniture. She purchased it at her own cost, and furnished the wards ; 
but the amount has since been repaid. I mention these things—and I 
might tell you of many more—because many of you may not know or may 
not remember them ; and vi ry few, I am sure, have ever heard or will ever 
hear of them from her.” (Continued cheers.) 





The Scotsman of Wednesday published a piquant summary of the re- 

sults of the municipal elections, completed the day before. The Council 
now elected is “the first intrusted with the management and govern- 
ment of the entire city of Edinburgh, old and new, urban and suburban.” 
According to the Scotsman, “the party, or section of a party, whose two 
bands of union are sectarian intolerance and submission to an autocrati- 
cally-ruled electioneering clique, have gained a decided though not a 
large majority.”’ This is referred to “ the perseverance and zeal with 
which the y did their work.” The battle-cries were ** about ‘churches.’ ” 
The returns of thirty-nine Councillors, ecclesiastically-considered, stand 
thus— 
** Free Churchmen, 17; Dissenters, 14; Established Churchmen, 7 ; Epis- 
eopalian, 1. And even of these seven Churchmen, we do not think that the 
Church would acknowledge a majority as her faithful and obedient sons 
When it is added that 4 out of the 17 Free Churchmen, and 7 out of the 14 
Dissenters returned, stood in friendly alliance with those against whom the 
ery of Church-monopoly was directed, the honesty of that ery will be still 
better appreciated. . . . . Taking next a political view of the results, with 
the last Parliamentary election as a test, we find that of the 39 Councillors 
returned yesterday, 15 voted for Mr, Black, and 18 for Mr. Brown Douglas 
—of the other 6, 2 declined to yote, and 4 either declined or were not re- 
gistered.”’ 

Yet Mr. Black beat his antagonist by a majority of 643. Thi 
explanation of the fact is, that a different set of motives operate 
in the different elections. The burgesses, as Parliamentary voters, 
are governed by larger considerations than the same men _ acting 
2s municipal voters. The Scotsman is of opinion, “ that if the citi- 
zens desire to keep their municipal government from becoming a 
thing of kirk-sessions and back-shops, they must be a great deal mor 
self-sacriticing and laborious than they have been on this and former oe- 
casions, and must prepare to meet fury with zeal and importunity with 
activity.” It is remarkable that only fowr Conservatives have been 
elected. The successful party, who used them against Mr. Black, threw 
them over in the municipal contest. 

The Lord Advocate opened the session of the Falkirk School of Arts 
on Wednesday sennight with a lecture in the Independent Chapel there. 
The topic he selected was the advantage which the people of a country 
derived from a strong national feeling. This topic was suggested by the 
‘grand and ennobling associations”’ with Scottish history that are con- 
nected with Falkirk and its neighbourhood: the wall of Severus, th« 
fields of Falkirk and Bannockburn, Stirling, on the West—Linlithgow on 
the East—“ almost every rood of ground brings up some historical re- 
colleetion or gives rise to some patriotic thought.” Starting from this 
point, the Lord Advocate dissertated for some time on the strong national 
characteristics of the Scottish people, which he regarded as having con- 
tributed to their national greatness, He made a suggestion for a monu- 
ment to Wallace— ‘ 
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———— 
‘“‘IfI might make a suggestion for the benefit of the Wallace Committee, 
I should say, if you are to put a monument on the Abbey-craig, I should not 
like to see it of sculptured stone: I should not like to see any great effort of 
modern architecture ; but I should like to see raised on that position, as the 
| fittest symbol of what he was and what he did, some huge and unhewn block 
of granite, as large as the ingenuity of our engineers now-a-day could raise 
there to stand in all its ruggedness and strength, braving the tempest oj 
heaven like the man whom it is intended to symbolize—stern, strong. 
defiant.” is 





Se 


A robber has been captured at the village of Durno, near Inverury, in g 
way remarkably unpleasant to himself. He attempted to enter ‘an old 
widow’s house at night by descending a chimney; he stuck fast midway 
the old widow heard him ; she heaped straw in the fireplace and lighted ae 
the robber, half-suffocated, roared. Persons were collected by his cries: he 
was drawn up with ropes, more dead than alive, and the police took charg: 
of him. : 


Farrigu aud Colonial. 

#ranrt.—Compitgne presents itself this week under two aspects, In 
one, all is festivity. Women sportsmen, dressed somewhat like vivan- 
ditres, and men after the fashion of the mousquetaires, roam the woods 
and revel in the halls. In the other, Compiégne assumes the air of a 
place of business. Count de Persigny has left London and betaken him- 
self to the hermitage of his master. Baron Brenier, hastening from 
Naples, is at once carried thither by Count Walewski. Earl Granville, 
now in France, has gone or is going on a visit to the hunting-seat of the 
Emperor. Count Kisseleff, the new Russian Ambassador, who has not 
yet presented his credentials, has visited Compiégne to hand in an auto- 
graph letter from the Czar. 

A London Ministerial paper has published as authentic, this telegra- 
phic despate h, dated St. Petersburg, Novembe rl 

* Count Walewski, the French Foreign Minister, a Pole, is to have the 
Polish estates of his family restored to him again, for his sei 8 to the Cz 
in the late war.” (?) 

The Paris correspondent of the Morning Post hints at some mysterious 
encouragement received by Russia from somebody not named; but he 
sees no reason to doubt either that the French Emperor is faithful to 
the English alliance, or that the execution of the treaty of Paris will be 
insisted on. And he adds, * the resignation of those who take differ- 
ent views will restore confidence in the Imperial Government, both at 


j 


home and abroad.” 

The war of placards continues in Paris. One is a significant revival— 
** Le Roi s’amuse,” in allusion to the fetes at Compiégne. 

Stal y.—Extraordinary precautions were taken to prevent any display 
of public feeling on the departure of the French and English Ministers 
from Naples. The Swiss garrison of St. Elmo was reinforced, the re- 
serve called out, and the town filled with soldiers ; cannon were pointed 
on the streets from the forts, and public buildings pierced for musketry, 
Baron Brenier went away in the morning, and Mr, Petre in the after- 
noon of the 28th October. On each occasion, hundreds of policemen 
were disposed round the Legations and along the streets leading to the 
barrier. Behind the carriage of the French Minister, a Commissary of 
Police and a well-known spy drove in a hired carrozella as far as the 
barrier. As the carriage of Baron Brenier passed, some gentlemen lifted 
their hats, and in one street flowers were thrown from the windows. 

| There was no other demonstration of any kind. In the absence of the 
Ministers, the Consuls performed the duty of signing passports. Baron 
Brenier and Mr. Petre proceeded vid Rome to Marseilles; whence the 
former went to Paris, and the latter to London, 

The Moniteny has published a letter from Rome, stating that the Aus- 
trians have withdrawn from all the Papal States except Bologna and An- 
cona. 

‘** Thus is accomplished a measure which, by diminishing the corps of oc- 
cupation, likewise diminishes the expenses of the Papal Government, and 
restores it to the full enjoyment of its rights and action. For some time it 
has been felt that it was necessary for the Papal finances that the indirect 
taxes should be rendered more productive. The Government has boldly en- 
tered into this salutary path; and, encouraged by the results obtained, not 
only is it preparing further reductions in the customs-tariff, but it has just 
promulgated a decree with a view to a reform of the stamp-duty, which, 
under former regulations, was imperfectly carried out, and brought in very 
little to the treasury. The rate has been reduced and its circle of action in- 
creased Every thing leads to the hope that on this point, as well as re gards 
the customhouse-dues, salt, and tobacco, both the treasury and the contri- 
butors will find themselves equally benefited by the introduction of the true 
principles of political economy.” 

Switjerland.—Whi'e the German Diet is reported to have expressed 
its approval of the mode in which Prussia proposes to deal with Neucha- 
tel, a letter from Berne states that the British Minister has intimated to 
the Federal Government that England and France are prepared to step 
in between Prussia and Switzerland, providing the two latter will make 
known the conditions which appear to them respectively the best calcu- 
lated to put an end to the existing conflict. 

Gi rrrt.—The Austrian Gazette publishes a letter describing a singu- 
lar scene in the Greek Senate. The official journal of Athens had de- 
clared that King Otho was “neither physically nor morally in such a 
state of health as to render his presence at Athens necessary!” This 
extraordinary language of the official journal, says the letter, caused a 
scene of great violence in the Senate. Senator Provelegis, who is per- 
sonally devoted to the King, tore up in the presence of the ass¢ mbled 
Senate the number of the paper containing the lines quoted, and re- 
proached the Ministry for permitting such unbecoming language to be 
used. 

Hussia.—The Emperor of Russia, on granting General Luders 2 
year’s leave of absence, indispensable for the cure of a “ grave malady” 
which has for many years afflicted him, has used an expression natural 
| in itself, but which has attracted much notice on the Continent : it is 
this 

‘ Appreciating your efficient services, I hope that if circumstances givé 
me oceasion to recall you to employment before the expiration of the period 
named, you will come to resume your duties with the same zeal and alacrity 
which have ever signalized your military career.” 

Wurkey.—The Ministry of Aali Pasha and Fuad Pasha was permitted 
to resign at the close of last week ; and on Saturday, the day appointed 
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for the inve 
Pasha was 
that his ac 


raised again to the office of Grand Vizier. 
ivent to that function was preceded by a diplomatic contest 
between the representative of France and the Ambassadors of England 
and Austria—the latter couple supporting the new Minister. “ For the 
moment,” said the Patrie in publishing the intelligence, “ the policy 
favourable to the occupation of the Black Sea and the Principalities by 
England and Austria has triumphed.” Another journal states, that M. 
Thouvenel recommends that no opinion should be formed as to the poli- 
tical tenden ies of the Government until it be completed, but he does not 
anticipate that anything hostile is intended against France. The Minis- 
try of R Ist hid Pasha is described as a “* Turkish Ministry, not like ly to 
be influenced by Russian intrigue.’ 

“The Vienna correspondent of the Zimes furnishes a paragraph derived 
from the lent, professing, on “‘ reliable” information, 
to account for the coolness between the French and Austrian Goyern- 
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ments— 
«“ While at Moscow, M. de Morny wrote to Count Walewski, that it was 


high time to think about the evacuation of the Danubian Principalities 
and hinted that it might be as well to address a note to Austria on the sub- 
: The French Minister for Foreign Affairs took the advice of his friend, 
hed a note to Vienna; but it was so very ‘sharp’ that it wounded 
ud his Imperial master. The British Cabinet, which at once 
re hat M. de Morny and Count Walewski were playing the game of 
Russia, instructed Sir H. Seymour to inform the Vienna Cabinet that it saw 
no reason Why the Danubian Principalities should immediately be evacu- 
a As the Porte expressed itself to the same effect, Count Buol replied 
to ( Walewski, that the occupation of the two provinces would be pro- 
longed until the Bessarabian frontier question was definitively settled. 
The « quence of this straightforward declaration was a 

part of France, and a second note, which was as sharp if not sharper than 
its immediate predecessor Baron Hiibner was directed to address himself 
dire tly to th Emperor on the subject of the prol mgation of the oc upation 
of the Principalities; ‘ and Lord Cowley has received instructions from his 
Government to inform his Majesty that an attempt is being made to make 
France the 1 of Russia.’ It may be observed, that the Vienna dij 
tists proiess to be at a loss to understand the > sent yx if the | 
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Gov _ but some persons who know the Emperor Napoleon well yn 
sul is relapsing into ‘his former idle habits.’ Your Paris « 
spondent has more than once hinted that the Emperor of the French is 
uttentive to business than he was some months since, and it is positively 





known here that such is really the case. 

A telegraphic despatch from Vienna states, that “on the 23d of Octo- 
ber it was definitively settled at Constantinople, between the Porte, Eng- 
land, and Austria, that the occupation of the Black Sea and Danubian 
Principalities should be prolonged.” 

@uitrd States.—The Niagara arrived at Liv rpool on 
advices from Boston to the 22d October. 

No new brought forward to illustrate the chances of the Pre- 
sidential « The Fremont party were not wholly in despair al- 
ey had lost Pennsylvania. Their organs in the 
the fact that the issue of the Congressional election is not always a sur 
index to that of the Presidential election; as it has heretofore happen 
notably in the General Harrison and General Taylor, that th 
Congressional vote was different from that of the vote for the President. 

Crutral Amrrica.—General Walker has been compelled to defend 
himself against the troops of Costa Rica and Guatemala According to 
the latest statements, derived from his partisans, ‘* Walker, finding the 
enemy advancing on Massaya. withdrew his small force, when the 
enemy, 4000 strong, occupied the place. Walker then left a small force 
at Granada, and advanced towards Massaya with 1000 men; and, meet- 
ing the enemy on the 12th instant near the city, repulsed them, driving 
them back to Massaya, where a battle was fought, lasting until mid- 
night. At daybreak a courier arrived from Granada, stating that 1400 
Guatemalans and natives were besieging that place. Walker, on re- 
ceiving this information, immediately marched to the relief of Granada, 
and arrived on the heights surrounding the city on the morning of the 
13th, at ten o’clock; and, finding the city blockaded by the whole fore« 
of the enemy, he charged upon them and drove them from their posts, 
capturing their commanders and all their field-pieces, and routing them 
from the city with great slaughter. The total loss of the enemy was 
1100; Walker’s loss was 16 killed and 30 wounded. Walker would i 
mediately march on Massaya and Leon. His troops were in the highest 
spirits. “The citizens of Granada held the Government buildings twenty- 
two hours against the force of the enemy; and were vigorously defend- 
ing the place when General Walker arrived. Messrs. Lawless, Wheeler, 
and Ferguson, American citizens, who have had no connexion with Ni- 
caraguan affairs, were murdered by the natives.” 

Cape of Good Popr.—We have received files of the Cape Town 
Mail to the 2d October. The intelligence from the frontier has a mort 
cheering a spect. Governor Grey had been visiting the Caffre chiefs in 
their own country, and the frontier journals seem satisfied that his pro- 
gress has been beneficial. He has visited the chiefs separately, instead 
of conferring with them in a body. ‘“ The Caffre excitement” had given 
Place to a feeling of security, increased by the fact that the armed ft 
in the exposed districts, both burgher and military, “have been strength- 
ened beyond all former precedent.” 
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Plisrellaucons. 


Sir John Jervis, Chief Justice of the Court of Common Pleas, 
health has for some time been impaired, died on Saturday night: hi 
suffered from a fatal disease, which latterly assumed the form of atrophy ; 
but although his death was foreseen, it occurred sooner than was ex- 
pected. Sir John was only fifty-four years of age. In early life he had 
served in the army; but he quitted that profession for the law, and was 
called to the bar in 1823. He obtained a good practice on the Oxford 
and Chester circuits; became a Queen’s counsel; and was made Attor- 
ney-General in 1846. This post he filled until 1850, when he was raised 
to the Bench as Chief Justice of the Court of Common Pleas. In politics 
Sir John was a Liberal; and he sat as Member for Chester from 1832 to 
1850. 

_ Mr. Baron Platt, one of the Barons of the Court of Exchequer, re- 
signed carly in the week His successor is Mr. W. H. Watson, one of 
the Members for Hull: a re spectable lawyer, and a consistent Liberal 
Mr. Watson was admitted on Thursday with due form, by the Judges of 


x} 
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the Court of Common Pleas, as a Sergeant-at-law 
liminary to his appearance on the bench. 


French art has lost a distinguished professor—Paul Delaroche. He died 
quite unexpectedly, on Tuesday last. During the day, he had been con- 
versing with M. Horace Vernet, his father-in-law, with M Goupil, and 
with one of his medical attendants. Having just desired his servant to 
take to his tail articles of dress to be altered—he was sitting 
slightest movement, without a 


=i necessary pre- 


back some 


suddenly, without the 


in his arm-chair 
} : 


head, and expired. The immediate cause of disso- 
tion of the heart 

Paris, in 1797 He studied under Gros, who 

of David id he had upied a prominent position in 

1822. ‘ death of Delaroche says the Daily News, 





the Fr Indeed, since 1837 he had exhibited 
vy he ha | altogether from the world. First he 
closed his studio, and then he declined to exhibit his pictures. He took no 





part in the Exhibition 1855 At length he withdrew entirely to the 














cirele of his relati ived with his two children and his most intimate 
friends, and devoted te his art whatever time the inc disease with 
which he was afilicted allowed him. Yet during this period of seclusion he 
produced works which we are assured equal, if they do surpass, those 
which have attained to notoriety Amon ire mentioned, * Marie 
Antoinette before the Revolutionary Trib * Descent from the Cross,” 
nd * The Last Banquet of the Giron has di the maturity of 





ch but European. He 


his powers, 





] with tion not ly Fret | leaves 
. : ' 
the world which h ‘ hted with h enius full of well-earned ho- 





nours, ar original 


1d will be remembered by posterity as ,one of the most 
painters of the day 














It is reported that “eminent legal authorities" have given their 
tion that no appeal lies from the judgment and sentence of the Arch- 
yp of Canterbury in the case of Ditcher verses D 
The rate of mortality in the Metropolis still indicat comparatively 
of the public healt! Ihe number of deaths registered last 
9 141 below tl iverag f mortality, due allowance 
r th l 3 { population Two women und one man 
e of ty-one, a2 la woman at ninety-two, anda 
£ i I cty-fy 
The Count and Countess de Persigny | London on Sunday, to visit the 
Emperor of the F1 h at Compiégue 
rhe Duke 1 Duchess D’ Aumal rived at Sevi n the 29th of last 
month 
The Duke of Osuna } wen appointed Ambassador Extraordinary from 
the Court of Madrid to the Czar; a mission of mere compliment 


According to the $ Kid ssische Zeit . the Dow er Empress of 
had met wit tal s the Via Mala 


Russia ] ; fatal accident a was p 
in Gi inden. O lead of the team of six | s was restiff, 
nd the car ge u h her M sty t was drawn s to the preci- 
pice tl two of tl the side the road were broken down. “The 
wheel say ‘ it of tl rnal, ** touched the very edge of 
the } i had been any oscillation the carriage must have 

Prince Fred < William of Hayna Idest son of the Elector of Hesse 
Cassel, recently married in Londo: Mademoiselle Berkmayer, daughter of 
in actor at the Cassel t tre 


uit, has been appointed Recorder 


of Bedford 
The Bristol 7 } the followin “It is said that the Reverend 
rancis Close obtained the Deanery of Carlisle through the interest, ac- 
tively employed, of Earl Fitzhardinge ; who, when unwell some time ago in 
Cheltenham, was visited by the Vicar at the Earl's own request Since 
then, instead of being opponents as they were before, they have become very 
close friends.”’ 


The American Government has sent Captain Langeake, of the British 
varque Windermere, a gold medal worth 100/. for rescuing the people of the 
rican ship Hampton, wl was in a sinking state. The medal was 


d through the Local Marine Board of Liverpool. 








: } 
nit ren she 


\ 


presents 


The factory-girls of Lowell have given expression to their feelings upon 


the late Sumner outrage, by sending to P. 8S. Brooks thirty pieces of silver, 
scent pieces,) a rope, and a winding-sheet, with a letter free ly expressing 


their sentiments. 


By an order of the commander of the first military division of Bavaria 
] service 











soldiers of the Jewish tf ire exempted from military m Sabbath- 
days and other Hel holidays 

The Lutheran and Calvinist communities of Hungary have astonished the 
Government by rejecting its draught of a constitution for the Protestant 
Church: they intend to petition the Emperor to be pe rmitted to frame a 
constitution for themselves. Many families in Moravia and Bohemia are 


said to have announced to the Catholic priests that they intend to become 

Protestants. In Vienna, there are citizens ** who talk of seceding from the 

Catholic Church, but they appear to want courags to do so.”’ 

By the letter of the 7 dent at Vienna, it appears that the 

} tl Austrian National Bank is now 5,540,000 showing 
tl since the 


wrrespon 





¢ ’ 
stock of speci 





OU within the 








m increas past month, and 200,000 

beginning of the year During the latter period, the lo f the Bank of 
France has been only 1,330,000/., and of the Bank of England only 900,0002., 
making a total of 2,230,000/. Therefore, contrary to what most persons 
would be prepared t find after the extraordinary pressure witnessed 


resulted 
The 


banks have 


1,020,000/, 


throughout Europe, the movements of the three gre 











in an increase olf ie upon balance to the amount of 
anomaly, however, which thus seems to be apparent, may In a gre it measure 
be accounted for by ct, that while Austria has been accumulating 
specie she has limited te circulation, with th view recovering a 
position to enable her to resume specie payments It also appears that the 
recent German Curreney Conferences have resulted in a resolution in favour 
of a silver standard and the creation of a silver f about 6s, value, 
which is to be a legal tender in all the German states At the same time, a 
gold coin of the present value of about 30s, Is to be 1 nted, which is to be 
kept in circulation by the expedient of fixing anew its actual value im come- 
parison with silver every six m mths The object seems to be, t give the 
currency that stability which under existing circumstances can be anticl- 
pated only from silver, but at the same time to put gold upon a footing 80 
and 


Austria having a large debt, 


to be always available in its place. : 
f ma, the decision in her 


being likely for many years to be a borrowing mati 
ease cannot be regarded as advantageous.— Zimes. 
A sale of rare old wines, especially port, has recently taken place at Pros- 
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pect Hill, Reading. The principal buyers were dealers. The ports were of 
the vintages of 1804, 1812, 1815, 1820; and the prices realized were from 
8/. 8s. to 14/7. 10s. a dozen. 

The line which effects a junction between the Luxembourg Railway and 
the rest of the Belgian railways, and consequently all the Continental rails, 
was opened for traftic on Wednesday. 

On the 28th of last month, the first section of the Lisbon and Santarem 
Railway, to Carregado, a distance of seven leagues, was opened by the King 
of Portugal. The train was unfortunate on its return; a portion had to be 
left behind half-way, and the King himself was two hours after the intended 
time in arriving at Lisbon. 








Charpentier, the official of the Northern Railway of France implicated in 
the gigantic frauds with shares, has been captured near Newburg in the 
United States. He was seized at night in a farm-house where he had hired 
himself out as a labourer. 

While the Cuban, a ship of 500 tons, was on her way from Demerara to 
Greenock, on the night of the 16th October, an immense whale struck her, 
making her heel over and stopping her way. In a little time, the monster 
was seen afloat, apparently about to attack the vessel; but it sheered off, 
lashing its tail, Slecont so close to the ship that a shower of water and 
blood was thrown on board. 

St. Vincent, Cape de Verds, has suffered terribly from cholera. Out of a 
population of 1200, 800 persons have died, principally males. The bodies of 
the dead had to be burnt in the public square, in the absence of means to in- 
ter them. The Imperador steamer was coaled by women. 

Sixteen Government bakeries are to be opened in Madrid to supply cheap 
bread to the poor. 

** A gentleman ”’ has advertised his body for sale, as he desires ‘‘ to avoid 
the horrors and indignity of burial ’’—and also to raise a little money, ap- 
parently. The investment would be an eligible one—he is ** muscular and 
thin,”’ so that ‘‘ the bones will be found well marked and developed.” 


POSTSCRIPT. — 


The Continental journals teem with evidences of the complication, of 
which Austria is not sorry to make the most; but some of the facts stated 
—if they are facts—are ominously illustrative of Lord Palmerston’s 
peace with an ‘‘ if,” 

A letter from Vienna, in the New Wurtzburg Gazette, says—* Tt is not 
believed here that the Congress of Paris will meet on the 15th November, 
as was stated some time back. It is certain that neither Austria, England, 
nor the Porte, considers the actual moment as opportune. It is assured that 
the understanding of France and Russia on certain points of the question of 
the Principalities, such as their future organization, the settlement of their 
frontiers, and the Austrian occupation, was come to some weeks ago ; and it 
is added that these two states agree perfectly on various other political 
questions.” 

The Augsburg Gazette has the following from Cracow, of the 2d—‘‘ The 
rolongation of the occupation of the Danubian Principalities and of the 
Slack Sea by the English has the consequence of causing numerous corps of 

Russian troops to stay in Southern Russia, in Podolia, and Volhynia. Up 
to the present time, not one of the corps which left the Crimea has ap- 
posned in the interior of Russia or in Poland. The two divisions of grena- 
diers which left the Crimea in the spring, and which were to have gone to 
Moscow for the coronation, did not arrive there, but have remained in the 
South. Political reasons can alone explain the retention of these large 


bodies of troops in the Southern provinces,” 





The Persia arrived at Liverpool yesterday afternoon, with advices 
from New York to the 29th October. The news is not of great moment. 
The Fremont party still talked of winning. The majority of the Demo- 
crats in Pensylvania had been officially announced as only 1800; in 
Indiana it was 5000. 

Mr. Van Buren, formerly President of the Union, had been thrown 
from his carriage, and had suffered the fracture of an arm. 


Prince Frederick William of Prussia arrived at Dover at a late hour 
last night, and early this morning set out for Windsor Castle. 


During his stay at Manchester, Lord Palmerston received an invita- 
tion to visit Liverpool; a request with which he promptly complied. 
Yesterday morning, the Town-Council of Liverpool held a special meet- 
ing, and unanimously voted an address of congratulation and confidence. 
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viewing the extent of the docks and some of the improvements on th: 
Cheshire shore ; and visited the warehouses of the Albert Dock and th, 
Sailor's Home. About four o’clock he returned with his Manchestey 


| host to Claremont. He was to return to London this morning. 


} manner.” 





The Manchester Examiner is the organ of the Peace party in Man- 
chester. We might expect to find there, if anywhere, something to 
soften the effect of Lord Palmerston’s reception—something to show 
that the Manchester men were not really hearty in their welcome. But, 
on the contrary, it is in the special organ of Mr. Bright’s supporters that 
we find the strongest testimony to the warmth and unanimity of the re- 
ception. In the words of a “correspondent,” the Manchester Examines 
says— 

** Allow me space to express my indignation at the manner in which the 
subscribers received Lord Palmerston on the Exchange at two o’clock today, 
For my own part, I never witnessed a more disgraceful rabble in all my 
life. In fact, the skilful, far-seeing, and prudent merchants of Manchester, 
seemed altogether to have forgot themselves, and to have allowed their sense 
of propriety and good taste to remain at home in their drawingrooms. No 
sooner had his Lordship entered the room, than the most territie crush got 
up on all sides, so that it was almost — for him or his party to moy¢ 
along the room ; indeed it seemed vastly like as if he were carried out of the 
room with the crush. I could not believe my own eyes, that respectable in- 
dividuals like the subscribers should behave in such an infatuated manner, 
The lowest riffraff of the town could not have conducted themselves wors: 
had they been assembled in the streets to greet his Lordship; and, in my 
opinion, his reception at the Exchange will ever remain a blot in his esti- 
mation of our citizens,”’ 

The Metropolitan Board of Works sat yesterday, mainly to decide on 
the plan for the Southwark street-improvements. Various attempts were 
made to obtain from Mr. Thwaites some account of what passed between 
himself and Sir Benjamin Hall on Wednesday ; when, said one of the 
members, the Chairman had been “ scarcely treated in a gentlemanly 
But Mr. Thwaites gave no explanation, and he expressed 
his readiness to wait on the First Commissioner again. The Board 
adopted a plan for a new street from London Bridge to Stamford Street, 
and it was agreed that the Chairman and two members of the Board 
should carry the plan to the First Commissioner on Monday. 


Monday is Lord Mayor’s Show-day ; and Mr. Finnis and Mr. Sheritt 
Mechi have, between them, supplied some remarkable products of an- 
cient and modern times to grace the procession, In addition to the usual 
array of Companies and City servants, there will be no fewer than 
twelve “ Knights mounted on chargers, armed cap-i-piec,” followed by 
an equal number of ‘ Esquires on horseback, in full armour, bearing the 
banners of the Knights.”” So much for the middle, now for the modern 
age. This will be represented by “ great, novelties,” which cannot fail 
to take, if one of them—the railway—do not lead to an “ accident.” 

‘¢ Traction Engine and Endless Railway, 
Especially adapted for Agricultural Purposes, drawn by 
Six horses (Boydell’s patent), 
Prize Reaping-machine, 
In a car decorated with Agricultural Produce, from 
Tiptree Hall Farm, drawn by four horses (Burgess and Key’s Patent). 
Steam Plough drawn by two horses, 
(Fowler’s patent).” 





MONEY MARKET. 
Srock ExcnancrE, FripAy AFTERNOON, 

The future course of the English Stock Market is still veiled in uncer- 
tainty, and it is rendered more so by the varied character of the intelligence 
regarding the Bank of France: although private advices latterly affirm that 
the recent improved position of the Bank 1s maintained, it is also stated that 
there are few signs of a return of general confidence ; and the French Funds 
have been weaker, partly on account of the political manifestations towards 
this country. There is still an absence of gold withdrawals from the Bank 
of England ; but if the arrival of the James Baines from Australia, with, 
it is believed, 700,000/. on board, is much longer delayed, some amounts 
will probably be taken for the Bank of France to improve their next monthly 
statement. The French rate of exchange is less favourable for England ; 
and should a further decline occur, gold may probably be exported as a 


regular transaction. The commercial payments that became due on the 4th 


| of the month, though heavy, were well met, and there has been little de- 


Lord and Lady Palmerston, accompanied by Sir Benjamin Heywood, | 


reached the railway station at Liverpool about one o'clock; and the 
Mayor and other distinguished citizens were there to receive them. 
After paying a flying visit to St. George’s Hall, the Premier was carried 
to the Town-hall, followed by shouting crowds. Here the Mayor read 
the Town-Council’s address; and Mr. Charles Holland, Chairman of the 
Chamber of Commerce, expressed, on behalf of the commercial associa- 
tions, their gratification at the Premier's visit, and their regret that its 
brevity prevented a more formal greeting. 

Lord Palmerston, in reply, expressed his thanks for their cordial ap- 
proval of his foreign policy, especially in regard to the United States, and 
for their general good-will. He particularly thanked the commercial 
community for placing such vast means of transport at the dispesal of 
the Government in the late war. Alluding to the relaxations of the rules 
of war in the interest of commerce, he hoped they might be further ex- 
tended. 

**In the course of time, those principles of war which are applied to hos- 

ilities by land may be extended, without exception, to hostilities by sea, so 
that private property shall no longer be the object of aggression on either 
side. If we look at the example of former periods, we shall not tind that 
any powerful country was ever vanquished by losses sustained by indivi- 
uals; it is the conflicts of armies by land and of fleets by sea that decide 
the great contests of nations; and it is, perhaps, to be desired that those 
conflicts should be confined to the bodies acting under the orders and di- 
rections of the respective states.”’ (Cheers.) Liverpool has ** bridged the 
Atlantic.’ Burke remarked that it was difficult to carry on a war when 
seas rolled and months intervened between an order and its execution. The 
sume seas now roll; but the orders which now rapidly traverse the ocean are 
ord rs not for military but for peaceful operations that benefit the two coun- 
tries. The more frequent their intercourse, the greater the prosperity of 
Liverpool, the more we may look to the cementing of that friendship which 
exists and ought to be perpetuated between the people of the two shores. 

Lord Palmerston afterwards addressed a few words to the merchants 


in the Exchange area; took a short trip on the Mersey in a steamer, | clined 





mand for discounts. It is not, however, expected there will be permanent 
ease, owing to the prevailing activity of trade, and the high prices which 
articles of raw material command. The principal feature this weck in regard 
to the Funds has been the preparations for the settlement of the Consol 
Account, arranged yesterday. In expectation of a demand for Stock, and 
that several ope rations for the fall would be bought back, Consols were 
buoyant, and occasionally realized } higher than last week, until the fea- 
tures of the Account were developed : the improvement has since been en- 
tirely lost. Yesterday, Consols closed heavily at 923 3; and this was partly 
through the Bank meeting having been prolonged an hour later than usual, 
which gave rise to impressions that further stringent measures were in con- 
templation. Today they have been done at 923, and leave off at 923 j, 
and 93 4 for Account. Bank Stock is 2 per cent better. Sales of Exchequer 
Bills continue to send down the price ; they are now at 2s. discount. 

The Corn-market has been again dull. Gold and specie arrivals have 
been—271,000/. from the West Indies, 51,0007. from Boston, and 15,0007. 
from the Mediterranean. The shipments of specie for India and China by 
the Candia were 607,916/.; of this 569,556/7. was silver. 

Foreign Securities have been firm, but the transactions have not been ex- 
tensive. Belgian is 1}, Peruvian Four-and-a-half 1, Turkish Four pei 
Cents 2, Mexican }, better; Turkish Six per Cents } lower. ‘The Commis- 
sioners from Venezuela, sent from Caracas by the Government there for 
settlement of arrears of the Venezuelan debt, have arrived in London: this 
has had no effect on the Stock. 

The letter addressed last week by the Crystal Palace Company to the 
Stock Exchange was favourably received ; the Committee have decided that 
the name of the Company shall remain in the Official List as heretofore. 

Railways have been extensively dealt in, and showed considerable firm- 
ness, until yesterday afternoon, when their tone was changed through the 
full in Consols, and from several persons realizing ; and there was an un- 
favourable reaction : today they have been further depressed from 4s. to 1/. 
London and North-Western are now 1/. 5s. lower than last weck ; Great 
Northern 1/., Laneashire and Yorkshire 15s., Midland 10s, lower; London, 
Brighton, and South Coast 1/., North-Eastern—York 10s., Great Western 
ds., better. French Shares have been weak, and the following have de- 
Eastern of France, 1/. 5s.; Paris and Orleans, 1/.; Western and 
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North-Western of France, 10s. ; Great Central of France, and Northern of | is made to persuade the world that the moral conveyed by the altered 
5 catastrophe is the especial scope of the entire action ! 

The reprieve granted to the “ Cavalier” did not greatly prolong his 

theatrical life; but nevertheless he was regarded with more r spect than 


Pills 2 dis. to 2 prem. The bullion return by the Bank of England shows a would have been awarded to him at the present day, The languag: was 
“yall decrease—41, 2697, In Foreign Stocks there has been no movement ~y blank beeper, and the costumes bi longing to thi early part of the 
as eae Railways are a little stronger—Caledonian, 56}; East Anglian, | Second ¢ hark s’s reign kept up the notion that something in the good old 
it: Lancashire and Yorkshire, 94}; London and North-Western, 103; | way was going on. It was guiltless, moreover, of all att mpt to lure 
yh 5. Soong South-Western, 104}; Midland, 79§; North-Eastern—Ber- | the spectator with glittering decoration; it was free from the pollutio: 
London an 2 ’ ’ I I n 
wick, 80}. of ballet ; and most unquestionably it was the very reverse of frivolous. 
ssa a a , SaTuRDaY, ONE ty True, the solemnity that hung about it rather smacked of Lillo than of 
The English / yi sf coal 991 3b Py ty iyg~ a Consois ~ hy ES Shakspere ; but during a scarcity of food the appetite cannot be particu- 
are 99} g, and for aLcec veg 9, DeINE and 4 ower respectively. X- | jar, and the appearance of a grave dismal work, albeit g¢ nobody 
“hnequer Bills 2 discount 2 premium. Exchequer Bonds, 98} 3. In Foreign sae, Bm ba ipa ~ oe SS 


1c. 58. 
France, ‘ SaturDAY, Twetve o’CLock. 
The English Funds are a shade firmer this morning, and Consols for Ac- 
vant are 4 higher, being 934 1; for Money they are 923 3. Exchequer 
count ) ) 


che + Dutch Four per Cents are 1 better ; Venezuela has been done at 34} | and teaching nothing, was deemed wholesome in an age of merctricious 
Stocks, “y | ballet, rampant melodrame, and French vaudeville, by those who looked 


Railways have receded a little; the general transactions have been very ; ‘ _ e ; 0 
limited—Caledonian, 56}; Great Northern, 93}; Great Western, 65g; | % & return of the happy days of the “*Globe” and the “ Fortune. 

Lancashire and Yorkshire, 94}; London and North-W estern, 103 ; London ; Now, when the attempts to revive the poetical drama have signally 
and South-Western, 105}; Manchester, Sheffield, and Lincolnshire, 34; | failed in spite of the facilities afforded by the destruction of the patents, 
Midland, 783 ; North British, 37; North-Eastern—Berwick, 81 > Ditto and when many of the free-traders of former times be gin to doubt whe- 
York, 583; South-Eastern, 70; Eastern of France, 32; East Indian, 22%; | ther the alteration of the law was beneficial after all, a play like The 
Grand ‘Trunk of Canada, A Issue, 113; Great Indian Peninsula, 213; ire Cavalier ceases to represent any sentiment whatever, or to seem any- 
Western of Canada, 24} j Madras Guaranteed 4} per Cent, 20. Joint Bto k thing beyond a domestic drama, written with needless verbosity, when 
Banks— Australia A _— “ Exypt, rap gr tag em 29; the melodramatic treatment of the Adelphi would have rendered the es- 
hear omg 2: Gacerst fern Ste be Shipping’ C ee “ aneous— | sentially non-ideal subject infinitely more effective. The manner in 
Oye ates ~ tt hone which Mr. Dillon represents the Cavalier alone gives interest to the re- 








3 per Cent 0 Eee 924 A Dutch 24 per Tiianesaneses 63 > : eae - nee 

Ditto for Account ........... 924 Ditto 4 per Cents........ . 957 vival of this piece at the Lyceum. The manly unsophisticated character 

3 per Cent Reduced .......+. 91g i Mexican 3 per Cents......... 22 4 of the reduced warrior is so naturally assumed, the awakenings of un- 

ee bien oieitecoren ols “8 eg pF aac neon a bo ; easy suspicion are so nicely indicated, and the strong passions which are 

iar. ctaihicees 214 16 Portuguese 3 per Cents 1853., 43 5 at last called forth are allowed to display thems lves with such over- 

Exchequer Bills. ae PRE dis, 3 =. a AAG ; me | whelming force, that, in spite of the dulness of the play, it is impossible 

r ST Geceteoes cec0n 2 o 44 pe Se senaues . Oo 7 ee ’ . . : . 

‘intra 9 per Gents. dental ss o | Spanish Sper Cents hackers ay 2 to refrain from sympathy with the hero, | 

i igian 44 5 Cents te oa 95 7 x div Sardinian 5 per Genie siiohaiia RS “90 At Drury Lane, the dramatic py rformanees have been resumed for the 
* (Chilian 6 per Cents ......... 103 5 | Swedish 4 per Cents ......... 84 7 now closing week ; and Mr. Charles Mathews reappeared on Monday, to 

Danish 5 per Cents ......+... 102 4 Purkish 6 per Cents ...... - 93 | the delight of all who witnessed his truly mercurial representation of 

Ditto $ per Cents ........... 83 5 Ditto 4 per Cents Guaranteed. 100 4 Marplot in The Busybody. On the same evening, Madame Celeste 


Mr. Tite M.P. has been elected a Director of the London and Westminster | Teappeared at the Adelphi in the always attractive Green Bushes ; which 
Bank, in the room of Mr. Frederick Burmester, deceased. was followed by a drama of singular insignificance, entitled Zhe Border 

At a meeting on Monday, the proprietors of the Chartered Bank of Asia Marriage. On Monday next, Drury Lane will again be an Italian 
resolved to dissolve and wind-up the affairs of the bank. The Board of Trade has operahouse, with Madame Grisi, as before, at the head of the company. 
declined to grant a substituted charter of the character desired, with a view . 
to an amalgamation with the Mercantile Bank of India; so the Directors 
left it to the proprietors to decide what course to pursue: they announced, 
that if a resolution to dissolve were passed, in seven days after the deposits | teaux, the humour of which consists in the strange collisions that occur 
in full and 2s. 6d. per share would be paid to the proprietors. among a number of very lax individuals, engaged in a search for lodgings. 

At an adjourned meeting, on Wednesday, the shareholders of the British | MM. T. Cogniard and H. Leroux are the authors of the piece, which is 
Colonial Bank and Loan Company finally resolved to wind-up the concern. in three acts. A fresh drama from the pen of M. Dumas, entitled Ze 
Verrou de la Reine, is expected at the Gymnase. 


PARISIAN THEATRICALS, 
At the Variétés there is a new vaudeville, entitled Za Chasse aux Ecri- 


A “ British Candle Company ’’ has been formed, with a capital of 200,000/., 
of which 150,000/. is to be first raised. The works of two candle companies, 
at Bow and Pimlico, have been purchased, capable of making 500,000 dozen 
pounds of candles yearly, 





JULLIEN’S OPERAHOUSE CONCERTS. 
Her Majesty's Thea‘re, instead of the non-existent Covent Garden, is 
| this season the locality of Jullien’s concerts, just commenced; the 
CrysTaL Patace.—Return of admissions for six days ending Friday | arrangement with Mr. Lumley, we understand, being the same as it 


beautiful and finely-situated old house in the Haymarket, with its elegant 
associations—is itself a great advantage. The bulk of the assemblage 
who crowded the promenade on Wednesday, the first night, to suffocation, 
were just what they used to be, very noisy and boisterous, but in the 
goodnatured way which characterizes an English mob. There was 
abundance of shouting, pushing, and struggling, but no violence or mis- 
chief ; and the performances, on the whole, were listened to with attention 
and great appearance of enjoyment. As to the music, it was quite desti- 
| tute of novelty. The old band, as strong and excellent as ever, played 
| the old overtures and movements of symphonies; and even the quadrille 
and dances were old. Nay, the special feature of the evening, the re- 
appearance of Catherine Haye s after a long absence, was unaccompanied 
with any novelty. Of this accomplished lady’s doings we find a splendid 
account in M. Jullien’s announcement. ‘He has succeeded,” he says, 
‘in effecting an engagement for a few nights with the renowned canta- 
trice, being her first appearance in Europe since her return from an unpre- 
cedented artistic tour in Asia, Africa, and America, Australia, Peru, Mexi- 
co, the Brazils, the East and West Indies, the United States, Canada, and 
Russia: the burning Tropics and cold North have confirmed her tri- 
umphs.” All which, making allowance for the characteristic grandilo- 
quence of phrase, we believe to be true. Miss Hayes was rec eived with 
the most cordial greeting, and applauded to the echo in all her perform- 
| ances. She sang the air ‘“‘Ah mon fils,” from the /’ropheéte, “* Come 
per me,” from the Sonnambula, and two pretty ballads, Irish and Scotch. 
She has lost nothing during her absence: her voice retains its purity 
and sweetness, and we think she has gained in flexibility and neatness of 


November 7th, including season-ticket-holders, 8887. formerly was with Mr. Gye—the lessce takes the concern upon himself, 
— . paying the chef a handsome sum for his services. In everything but place, 
t hr ‘i hratres, the concerts are precisely what they were: but the change of place—the 
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The Cavalier, originally produced about twenty years ago, bears a 
most decided imprint of its period. Twenty years ago, when the 
two theatrical patents were still in existence, and seemed to answer no 
other purpose but that of crushing dramatic genius, a strong feeling in 
favour of the Elizabethan drama was widely diffused. An oppressed na- 
tion always cherishes its old traditions; and the “ great unacted,” who 
found that the managers who ruled two of the three only theatres legally 
empowered to give scenic life to their creations were the last persons in the 
world from whom encouragement was to be expected, looked fondly back 
upon the golden age, when the fair realm of universal liberty had not 
yet been invaded by those two founders of despotism Davenant and Killi- 
grew. Then were Mr. Payne Collier’s historical records conned over 
with more than archeological zeal, for they spoke of a London with a 
“legitimate ”’ playhouse in every district. Had such been the state of 
things in 1836, would not many a drama that lay in useless manuscript, 
or worse than useless print, (for type costs money,) upon the author’s 
shelf, have afforded him a fair income, and elevated him to the rank of a 
public instructor? ‘Times have greatly changed since that day, for now 
anything can be acted anywhere; but the hopes entertained by the party 
most enthusiastic for theatrical free-trade have never been realized. The 
taste for Shaksperian plays, suddenly revived by Mr. Macready’s man- 
agement of Covent Garden, has indeed been spread all over the town ; 
and two theatres in Shoreditch vie with each other in the representation 
of the highest dramatic works. But here the movement has stopped. 
The new audiences who admire Shakspere have as yet done nothing to- 
wards the encouragement of living dramatic poets, but prefer works of eeuailidn 

In 1836, the Haymarket was the only theatre that held a substantially | 7,"™ luding, according to S — ee . , singigee vied : : _ a 
dramatic position - and that theatre, from its first foundation to the pre- a 7 re received w = =e bs , “oe app <9 ‘ nite o ‘t a a t 
sent day, has rather been devoted to prose comedy than to the poctical = oe oS eee, ee eee eee ee ee ” 

: seems a growing state of popular feeling. 


drama, The Cavalicr, when brought out there, was therefore somewhat | ‘ 
of a remarkable phenomenon. The plot was a mere unedifying acted . 

. ° . »* 5 »\ 5 
tale of wo, showing how a worthy man and his wife were forced Irtters to the Editar. 
” perish, not from any fault of _the ir own, but merely because THE SPECTATOR’S TES rl XG DIVISION-LIST. 
the wife, to save her honour from a_ heartless libertine, had ] “a lah TE 
subbed him when no other means of rescue was possible. Through Srm—In your summary of Parliamentary Proc ngs, my name is inserted 
the evidence of false witnesses the lady was condemned to death; | as having been against the censure of Ministers on the Fall of Kars debate. 
but was preserved from the gallows by the dagger of her hus- | [ was prevented from attending that debate, by a severe domestic calamity ; 
band, who, swallowing poison, lived just long enough to hear that his | but had I been present, I should undoubtedly have voted in favour of Mr. 
wite's innocence had been proved, and then breathed his last. This me- | Roebuck’s motion 
lan holy catastrophe was found unpleasant; so, on the second night of I have the honour to remain your obedient servant, . 
representation, the husband did not kill the wife, nor did he swallow poi- | Joun GronrGe I HILLIMORE. 
son, but the y were both on the point of t iking the fatal draught when [The mistake, if any, does not lie with the Spectator, but th those who 


made up the official list for the House of Commons. If Mi Phillimore will 
turn to the Division-list, (Ist May 1856,) he will find hisown name and that 


There is something : . : ; of Mr. Robert Phillimore as voting against Mr. Whiteside’s motion. He 
, S$ 3 ing exquisite rous 3 story ‘ ami - ; j | 
; exquisitely ludicrous in this story of a dramatic vi probably has had in mind some other vote, for he refers at the close of his 


cissitude, A whole play is constructed in direct opposition to dramati 
justice - s , ore note to some motion of Mr. Roebuck Ep.]} 
justice ; the catastrophe is altered to please the pit; and then an attempt | no acicumedieeneaet iteiaieats 


a pard m arrived, and were then able with smiling faces to bid adieu to 
their audience with reflections on the impiety of mistrusting Providence 
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JUSTICE TO GREECE, 
Athens, 28th October 1856. 

Srr—aA letter in your number of the 11th instant, dated Athens, and 
headed *‘ Two Sides to a Greek Story,’ demands an answer ; for it contains 
a wanton attack on the character of a Greek officer, and a misrepresentation 
of the state of society in Greece. Giving the writer credit for being a lover 
of truth, Philalethes is really unfortunate in his love. Though he has 
given a second side of a Greek story, he has not given the right side. iv 

He asserts that the Greek Commandant-de-place of the Pirvus, (it is as 
well to omit names when they do not affect the argument,) reported to the 
French Admiral, that a Greek General had just returned from making a 
tour of the Isles to procure signatures to a petition praying for the nomina- 
tion of the Queen’s brother, the Duke of Oldenburgh, as heir to the throne ; 
moreover, that this officer in making this report knew it to be false ; and, 
what is still more wonderful, that this denunciation caused a commotion at 
the French and English Legations. 

Now can any man of sense believe such nonsense? Is it possible to sup- 
pose that a French Admiral of acknowledged talent, a gentleman, and a man 
of the world, was selected as a person likely to believe that the islanders of 
the Archipelago had been invited to sign a petition relating to the succession 
of the Greek throne? Is it probable that a Greek officer of education, 
whose personal sympathies have been generally considered somewhat Rus- 
sian, could be guilty of a gross falsehood and unjust calumny against a 
superior officer of the Greek army, which could not fail to be detected in a 
few hours? And what can be said of the modest affection of Philalethes for 
naked truth, when he draws an imaginary sketch of ‘‘ our respected repre- 
sentative’? having written a protest, or something equivalent to a protest, 
from the British Government, in consequence of the commotion produced at 
the Legation? I can only say that my information leads me to consider 
the whole letter of Philalethes quite as incorrect as its statements are ridi- 
culous. The officer accused of calumny is absent from Athens on the fron- 
tier, and may never see the letter. 

The origin of the quarrel was generally supposed to have been one to 
which your correspondent makes no allusion, though it was the talk of 
Athens for a few days. The story ran, that the Greek Government made 
an attempt to open direct communications with the Admiral, instead of 
making use of the official channel of the French Legation; and that the 


Admiral felt indignant at the endeavour to entrap him into an answer of 


which the Minister might have complained, The attempt has been made 
before by the German Camarilla in Greece; as Mr. Parish, once Secretary 
of Legation, tells, in a volume he has published. But neither the English 
— nor the Greek people can feel much interest in this ‘“ querelle 
d’ Allemand.” 

Though the Greek Government wrote an imprudent note, about which the 
friends of Greece had better be silent, the Greek army is not so ill-ofticered 
as Philalethes supposes; and Greek society docs not swallow calumny with 
the famished appetite displayed in ** Two Sides of a Greek Story.” 

Iam, Sir, &e. GEORGE Frnuay. 


THE MONITEUR AND THE ENGLISH PRESS, 
5th November 1856. 

Sim—I can hardly believe you are serious when you confess your igno- 
rance of the journals alluded to by the Monitewr. There is one morning 
paper in particular, a curious combination of cant and slang, and second 
only in circulation to the 7imes, that daily pours forth its frothy invectives 
and slanderous insinuations against the head of the present French Govern- 
ment: these cowards are again copied and recopied by evening, weekly, 
and country contemporaries. Some of the London press have had the 
moral courage to disown any connexion w ith these ** base exceptions”’ ; and 
i am sorry to find the Spectator not following so good an example. 

In an article warning your readers against investing their money in Rus- 
sian Railways, you wind up by stating that something more is required 
from Russia before people will be induced to sink their money “in gambling 
with a power who 7 used loaded dice in a similar game before.’”’ This 
sounds very dreadful and alarming ; but to me is unintelligible. If it has 
any meaning, I shall be glad to know it. Russia has always kept faith 
with her creditors. This accounts for the little effect the late war had upon 
her securities, Like a good and strong government, she is firm and faith- 
ful to her engagements; a lesson to Liberal states, where Republicanism 
and Repudiation seem synonymous. 

I am, Sir, your old subscriber, 
A Houper or Frencnu Ramway SHares. 
We take in four morning papers, and read most of their prominent 
matter pretty regularly; but we have wot fallen in with the ‘slanderous 
insinuations’’ to which our correspondent refers. With respect to the 
other subject of his letter, he will probably understand our meaning better 
from the remarks in a subsequent page, headed ** France in Russia.” —Ep. ] 





GOSSIP FROM BAVARIA, 
Munich, 3d November 1856. 

Winter has already come in Munich. Fogs and increasing cold some 
days ago announced its approach, and today we have had a fall of snow. 
Strangers who are hardy enough to pass a winter in Munich are generally 
laid up at its commencement by fever. The Princess Adalbert is under its 
influence, and a bulletin appeared on Saturday stating that she had passed a 
sleepless night, being disturbed by indigestion and moderate fever. It is, 
however, tolerably certain that there is no ground for serious apprehension 
in these symptoms; but this does not prevent the inhabitants of Munich 
from testifying the most universal sympathy with the Princess. The other 
day, Sophocles’s @dipus Coloneus was produced at the theatre with Mendels- 
sohn’s music. I mention this merely for the sake of informing you that 
King Otho was present during part of the performance. How he could sit 
in full view of the theatre while a piece was acted that must have recalled 
to every mind some picture of the state of Athens when that piece was first 
produced, scemed marvellous to me ; and I was not surprised to see him eva- 
cuate his box at an early stage of the proceedings. 

The Allgemeine Zeitung states that Alexandre Dumas has been staying in 
Geneva for a short time, studying the archives of that town, in order to 
write a criminal romance, the scene of which is to be laid in the latter part 
of the past century. Also, that Eugéne Sue has published two letters on 
the subject of the religious disturbances in Belgium, which prove to be so 
weak, so full of high-sounding words, the usual mask of ignorance, and so 
void of all foundation, that they have not been noticed by the journals of 
the clerical party. The same paper, quoting from some ill-informed source 
a statement that Lord Ernest ra. being excluded from civil and military 
employment, will be left without any profession but the Church, suggests 
that Lady Londonderry, * who has a long, very long arm,” might force the 
Palmerston Cabinet, which is a Ministry of compromise s, into some conces- 
sion. Surely there is no need of searching thus for a profession for Lord 
Ernest Vane. He has already shown the extent of his capacities : no one 
will deny his fitness for the oftice of a barber, —_—., 








TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


PARLIAMENTARY INEFFICIENCY, 
Tue phenomenon, noted of late very generally as a decline in th. 
efficiency of Parliament, is a symptom affecting too important an 
organ of the body politic not to demand a careful scrutiny. If no 
other reason prompted a politician’s anxiety to ascertain the rea] 
meaning and cause of the phenomenon, the fact that a Reform 
Bill is here and there indicated as the probable and proper remedy 
would be sufficient. If the so-called inefficiency of Parliament 
for the last few years has been in any great degree owing to the 
manner in which the yoting-power was distributed among the 
different classes of the community by the act of 1832, or to the 
manner in which those classes have collectively exercised their 
privilege, there would be at least the chance of improvement ina 
redistribution of the power, and in admitting a fresh stratum of 
the people to a share of the privilege. If, on the contrary, th 
inefliciency, or what passes for such, is attributable not to the 
selection of Members of Parliament made by the constituencies, 
but to causes that lie deep in the stage of social development 
through which the whole nation is passing, it may be chimerical 
or worse to hope for improvement from any such alteration of th: 
constituencies as any possible Reform Bill would effect. Even 
this latter supposition is by no means conclusive against a Reform 
Bill, however much so it may be against certain grounds on which 
a Reform Bill is sometimes advocated. The desire of the classes 
at present unenfranchised might become so strong for admission 
to the voting-privilege, that a statesman would be wise in giving 
way to it, even though in his own decided opinion the futur 
House of Commons would prove as incapable of managing thi 
business of legislation as the most incapable of their predecessors, 

In considering the causes of this alleged inefliciency, we have to 
bear in mind that the comparison is not usually made with th: 
Parliaments elected before the Reform Bill. The complaint is, 
that since the passing of Sir Robert Peel’s great Free-trade mea- 
sures, a marked falling-off has been observable. This alone 
might lead to the conclusion that it is not mainly the fault of the 
constituencies, but something due to the shock given by those 
measures and the circumstances under which they were passed. 
In fact, what has there been since that epoch to divide parties into 
two broad opposing armies, obedient to their leaders, ready at the 
word of command, and maintaining the traditionaPaspect of the 
House of Commons? When great questions, or what were 
thought so, were at stake, on which every voter in the country 
had his opinion, the leaders of parties in Parliament had a hold 
upon their followers which has been impossible since; and a 
statesman at the head of a majority could count upon the support 
of that majority for almost any minor measure into which he 
chose to throw himself heartily. The question of Ministries was 
thought then to mean the question of great interests, of well- 
defined principles. All that has changed since the Conservative 
leader demonstrated in his own person that the real tendencies of 
an age are not to be resisted by any combination, however power- 
ful in great names, in traditional renown, in territorial influence. 
Parliament is not and it cannot be anything in this country 
but the reflex of public opinion. If public opinion is de- 
cided, clear, and well-marked into broad divisions, Par- 
liament will be so too; if public opinion is doubtful, scep- 
tical of all political principles, living from hand to mouth 
as it were, Darliament will not exhibit the opposite charac- 
teristics. This consideration alone would account for what is 
called the inefliciency of Parliament. We have not as a nation 
any distinct parties; we are Liberal-Conservative or Conserya- 
tive-Liberal in general polities, and we have as individuals, or as 
sections, some pet notions that we should like to see made into 
laws, but no one scheme takes such a prominence as to make us 
willing to forego all other interests to further this; and Parlia- 
ment seems exactly to represent this state of national feeling, 
willing to entertain and discuss everything, but able to decide 
nothing. The war was a question on which the nation was sin- 
gularly unanimous; and so was Parliament, going even the 
length of turning out one Government and at the same time ma- 
naging to baffle entirely the views of those who thought to turn 
this anger-fit to mere party purposes. Alike in the absence of 
decisive action on general political questions and in its effectual 
operation on the war question, we see Parliament to be nothing 
more or less than the exact reflex of public opinion. Those who 
object that it ought to be something more might be right, if good 
laws were the first or only object of constitutional arrangements: 
but their objection lies not against the present House of Com- 
mons, but against all popular representative assemblies, It is one 
of the penalties paid for popular government, that such govern- 
ments must by their very nature lag behind the opinions of the 
most cultivated classes. It is only an aristocracy of intellect that 
would not do this; and God defend us from any form of that 
government likely to be witnessed on this side the apocalyptic 
millennium, Its insolence, its pedantry, its defiance of nature 
and common sense, would far more than outweigh the theoretic 
perfection of its legislation. 

Those persons who point to a Reform Bill as a remedy for this 
temporary indifference of Parliament to the names of Whig and 
Tory, and to legislative measures involving the distinctive prin- 
ciples embodied in these two great historical parties, and believe 
that the names still have some meaning as applied to our present 
political necessities; that the country is worse off because the 
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names have become antiquated; and that by a redistribution of 


the franchise either these names or others corresponding to them 


would again rise oid pega importance. We should like to be | 
s on which any such anticipation is founded. , 


informed of the groun ny sucl 
It appears to us, that the state of opinion among the unenfran- 
chised classes is not so very different from that of the enfranchised 
classes as that any marked change in the character of the Members 
of Parliament that the former would elect could be expected. In 
truth, we do not know where to look for men of decided poli- 
tical opinions In the old sense of the term. Here and there 
a John Frost or an Ernest Jones might be returned by the 
masses; but the impugners of the present House of Commons 
would searcely hail that as an improvement. Probably a large 
infusion of hand-labourers into the constituencies would give a 
temporary Socialistie bias to legislation, and micht ‘ specially aim 
at renderlog the system of taxation more oppressive to capital. 
In this sense, it might revive parties, by setting all who had pro- 
erty against all who had ad hands, 

Commons in that case would be a more lively arena than it has 
been lately. But if it is meant that the unenfranchished classes 
have more definite political convictions than the enfranchised 
classes, and that their admission to the franchise would charm 
away the political indifference which is certainly in some sense 
the characteristic of the educated classes of today, this only ap- 
pears possible under the condition before stated, that the newly- 
enfranchised classes would at once set to work to assail something 
or other which the classes above them hold precious; and for 
which they would consequently tight with all their energies, 

Nor do we perceive the ground on which those who complain 
more of the personal character of the present House of Commons 
than of its political indifference, so far as these can be separated, 
can hope to get a House of a very different personal composition 
from such constituencies as a new Reform Bill would in all pro- 
bability introduce. Fluent lawyers with their personal ends to 
serve, jobbing directors who regard Parliamentary honours as 
at once a convenient badge of secial distinction and an instru- 
ment of commercial speculation, nincompoop lords with local in- 
fluence or even without it, are quite as likely to be se- 
lected by people who pay five pounds a year for house- 
rent as by those who pay ten or twenty. The truth again 
here is, that the conditions of Parliamentary life are such as to 
limit extremely the choice of any constituency. At present the 
constituencies do not deliberately, as a rule, reject better men 
and choose worse ; but the pushing, showy, superticial man, likes 
to be a Member of Parliament, and finds his account in it, while 
men far better qualified in point both of intellect and cha- 
racter shrink, except under peculiar circumstances, from a 
sphere of action which is only traditionally the most influential 
and important, the real influence and importance having long 
since gone into other and less circumlocutionary channels, We 
cannot believe that a more thoughtful, honest, or cultivated class 
of Members, would be necessarily the result of a new Reform Bill, 
unless the bill was of a much more reactionary character than any 
experience of recent English polities would justify a politician in 
expecting. 

So far as the complaint of the inefficiency of Parliament rests, 
not upon the susp< nsion of such questions as used to agitate the 
country in the old days of party, but upon the slovenly manner 
in which the ordinary lawmaking work is performed, we have 
often stated our opinion, that one main cause of this defect lies in 
the fact that Parliament undertakes to do a great deal more than 
it can do, and a great deal that might and ought to be done else- 
where. We have for many years past insisted on the necessity of a 
more effective separation of Imperial and local business as one of 
the most likely causes to lessen the in« fliciency of Parliament. 
Such a s¢ paration would require as its condition the existence of 
local Parliaments to settle local affairs. As it is, our municipal 
corporations manage their business creditably, and upon the whole 
give satisfaction to the towns they govern. We see no reason 
why the whole country should not be governed on the same prin- 
ciple, and we see many good results that would follow its adop- 
tion. The relief of the Impe rial Parliament is one not to be 
lightly estimated in the face of such general complaints as we 
hear now of the inefficic ney of Parliament. Another is, the means 
that would be ther by furnished of admitting all classes to take a 
share in the government of the country, without at once risking 
the somewhat formidable ¢ xperiment of at least trebling the pre- 
sent Parliamentary electors, and that teo by an almost purely 
democratic addition. We might urge as a reason belonging to a 
somewhat more abstract region of politics, that the powers of the 
central government tend, in the interest of an eflicient public ac- 
tion, to something like absolutism ; and that the corrective is, not 
to cripple the central government, but to give a vigorous deyelop- 
ment to the extremities and the subordinate organs. 


FRANCE IN RUSSIA. 

Ir it should prove true that the contract for the Russian Rail- 
ways has been granted to French concessionaries, the fact is one 
of the most formidable that we could have learned. It is nearly 
th most dangerous event that could hav happ ned for the imme- 
diate financial future of France and of Europe, and it throws 
some risk upon the alliance of France with this country. 

We make these statements in the full consciousness that the 
scheme in its present aspect is not likely to be carried out. But 
those considerations which would obstruct the scheme at its out- 
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No doubt, the House of 
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set, if it had been granted to English or Dutch concessionaries, do 
not preclude the dangers that lurk in the grant to French specu- 
lators. Russia can scarcely command forty millions sterling, or 
any large part thereof, in the Dutch market. Her position 1s not 
yet so settled as mate rially to have altered since she atte mpt d to 
raise a loan in that market and could only obtain the money by 
instalments at a price greatly below par. In London, shares in 
the Russian scheme would never float. The dangers of the pro- 
ject, therefore, would in those markets be shut out by its imprac- 
ticability. 

We are quite aware that Russia has maintained her charac- 
ter in the money-market of Europe by a punctual pay- 
ment of her dividends, and she has all the credit derivable 
from that fact. But her « ipacity for future payments must de- 
pend upon the accruing of revenue, and therefore upon her poli- 
tical position. Without laying too much stress upon the occur- 
rence, and not forgetting that the creditors were afterwards re- 
munerated, we cannot overlook the fact that during th years 
1813-'14-"15 payment of the dividend on foreign debts was sus- 
pended ; and since that time her position has become even mori 
unsound, It is not that her debt is large—both England and 
France owe much more considerable debts ; but it is the entan- 
glement of the Executive in guarantees of various joint-stock 
bodies which deal in loans and advances; coupled with the cir- 
cumstance that the security on which the official guarantee for 
prompt payment rests is in many cases capital locked up in land 
or other investments. At a period of crisis these obligations 
could not fail to tell on the resources of the Government. Nor has 
Russia always been straightforward and aboveboard in her finan- 
cial projects. The Four-and-a-half per Cent loan in 1850 was 
ostensibly required to meet the completion of the railway from St. 
Petersburg to Moscow capital 5,500,0002,; but it was gene rally 
understood that the real object was to meet the large outlay oc- 
casioned by the war in Hungary. We know that Russian stock 
has always borne a high quotation in London, and even during 
the last war that was so. It is true that there are few transac- 
tions in Russian stock ; but there were dealings in 1855, and even 
in 1856: on the 3d of January the quoted price of the Five per 
Cents was 97; our own Consols were just then ranging above 86 ; 
and it is inconceivable that the credit of Russia could so nearly 
have approached to the credit of England, Indeed, the new Five 
per Cent loan which Russia attempted to raise, with peculiarly 
attractive terms, had been done at 82, if portions were not 
covertly taken much lower, to say nothing of the commission for 
Messrs. Stic elitz. The facts, the n, can only be accounted for on 
the supposition that the sale of stock in London was but nominal : 
it was in fact a little drama performed for the benefit of Russian 
credit in Holland, and a statement to that effect was publicly 
made at the time. More recently, we saw the fulfilment of 
the Emperor Alexander's project to introduce commercial rail- 
ways into Russia. The nobles were delighted; the mercantile 
community ot Europ applauded, In order to encourage in- 
vestment, the contract was offered in the market by the Russian 
Government with a guaranteed dividend of four per cent, at 
a price which made it equivalent to five per cent; but after- 
wards the Government departed from the understanding, and 
claimed a price which reduced the interest, and left the di- 
rectors in a false position, the jest, or the suspicion, of their 
constituents, Some said that the Emperor did not really care 
about the commercial railway, and the conduct of his Go- 
vernment certainly sanctioned that suspicion. As we have al- 
ready said, if the lines now proposed are intended for military 
purposes, they cannot possibly ‘ pay,” and from the description 
it is not likely that they can be intended for commercial purposes, 
On the whole, there is an aspect of indirectness in the proposal 
which will be more fatal to its estimation than the obyiously dis- 
advantageous terms. 

English capital, and we believe Dutch capital, will be refused 
for any such scheme as that which is before us ; but both perhaps 
might be obtained by that which is known in commerce as ** the 
triangular system”; and the reason why we say that the scheme 
is formidable to the financial future of Europe 1s, that there are 
no agents so well capable of managing that triangular trick as the 
French concessionarics, at the head of whom is M, Isaac Pereire, 
There is no machinery in the world so well adapted to that pur- 
pose as the Société de Crédit Mobilicr ; and if the socicty is not 
ostensibly engaged in the business, its founders ar engaged, its 
connexions are engaged, and all the resources which it can com- 
mand will be at the service of the actual concessionaries. M, 
Pe reire, t 


the father of the Crédit Mobilicr, is reputed to have 
peculiar notions as to the power to be obtained by the asso iation 
of capital. The society has a capital of 2,400,000/, ; but it can 
receive property to ten times that amount, and on the strength of 


its dk posits can ineur debts to an equival nt amount; thus com- 
manding moveable capital to the extent of 50,000,000/, There 
are several other societies in Paris on a similar pattern; and 
among the ‘‘ administrators ” of those societic many eminent 
men, We do not find exactly the same persons in each office, but 
we do find that some individuals of one directory are in another 
directory or in several; and this kind of personal link extends 
very widely perhaps comprises the whole dramatis persone of 
joint-stock adventure in Paris, At the head of the chief society 
is M. Isaac Pereir und among its administrators are M, 
Benoist Fould and the Count d Morny. It would be difficult to 
estimate the amount of capital which this distributed dran itis 


} 
person can command, If we were to sum up the wh« le of 
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the professed undertakings of all the companies, we should 
poe exaggerate the mass of money which it can dispose 
of; but in one way or another it can, no doubt, ‘ raise the 
wind” to an immense amount; and it can shift its capital 
from one part of the commercial world to another, with a faci- 
lity almost unknown to commerce, certainly unknown to London 
even by favour of the machinery of a house like Overend, 
Gurney, and Co. But the réle of the Paris dramatis per- 
sone is connected with other countries; for instance, with 
the Great Northern Railway of France, amongst whose ad- 
mninistrators is Emile Pereire, also as another director of the Cré- 
dit Mobilier, the Duke de Galliera, with James de Rothschild, 
Nathaniel Rothschild, Anthony de Rothschild, and Thomas Bar- 
ing. And we find the same kind of interweaving between the di- 
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rectors of other credit societies with other railway companies and | 


of those railway companies with London, The man, then, who is 
purchasing shares in a railway company, may be transmitting his 
sapital to an agency in the closest connexion with this socialism 
of capital, and filling up that reservoir from which the leaders of 
the Crédit Mobilier will derive the supplies for the Russian rail- 
ways. However commercial prudence might dictate the refusal 
of investment in Russian lines—however national policy might 
dictate to England the refusal of funds which Russia might use 
again in war, as she used the Moscow and Petersburg capital to 
pay for her Hungarian soldiering—the two concessionaries to 
whom the contract is said to have been specially granted can de- 
feat our precautions to such an extent, that the only mode of 
withholding capital from Russia would be to withhold it from 
every project connected by this organization with the socialism 
of capitals in France. 

One man in France must perfectly understand the bearing of 
these facts; and he is said to have set himself against the attempt 
of the Crédit Mobilier to embark in the Russian speculation ; we 
see with what success. The position of his Ministers is a topic of 
general comment and inquiry; so much so that it has been 
thought necessary in Paris to put forth an explanation of Count de 
Morny’s position and protracted residence in Russia. It is said 
that he is negotiating a treaty of commerce between France and 
Russia. Very likely. But such an explanation will as little silence 
the inquirers, or silence very different explanations, as the absurd 
warning in the Moniteur would silence the English comments on 
Count Walewski’s Anti-English and Anti-Napoleonic policy. The 
public facts are stronger than the explanations. By the light of 
those facts we can see through what would otherwise be inex- 
plicable—the systematic attempt in Paris to alienate France from 
the English alliance, and to plunge her more deeply into that 
joint-stock alliance with Russia which is so hazardous, and in- 
deed is so counter to the known opinion of the Emperor. Why 
then has he not prevented it? Some have cihenall that he did 
not really differ from his Ministers, but was sharing at once their 
policy and their speculations. This interpretation we did not be- 
ieve: it was inconsistent alike with the most sagacious policy 
for Napoleon himself, and with the common belief which is gra- 
dually extending in France, that he is making no secret purse 
against the future, but is entirely identifying his future with that 
of France. Another conjectural explanation is, that, without 
yielding his more farsighted policy, the Emperor is allowing his 

linisters a given time to make their fortunes, and that he will 
then interpose. This would be quite consistent with his usual 





consideration for those who have served him, and with his habit | 


of letting others have their way for a time. But there is a contin- 
gency which would account for Napoleon’s even risking a more 
complete frustration of his own conviction and will, and giving 
up his mistrust of extended “ crédit mobilier”’ schemes, even, if 
it must be so, to the detriment of the English alliance. He has 
not yet obtained a firm and ascertained hold of the French people ; 
he has not yet proved that he can do without those who have as- 
sisted him to attain, and to maintain, his lofty position; and he 
may not yet feel that he is powerful enough to resist the mania 
for a joint-stock alliance with Russia. He must refuse his ap- 
proval of schemes so inconsistent alike with his own policy, with 
the safety of France, and, therefore, of the French Emperor; he 
must burn to reduce to reason the Walewskis and De Mornys 
who are prostituting his empire to their stockjobbing alliances : 
the protest in the Monrteur shows that he will repel overt attacks 
on his political course ; but the events show that the schemers are 
too strong for him at present. Powerful as he may be, firm, and 


bold, he may well hesitate before braving a revolt of the Pra- | 


torian Guard. 

RECONSTRUCTION OF PUBLIC DEPARTMENTS. 
A*tvorueEr change is to take place in the War Department. Ac- 
cording to current report, the Under-Seeretaryship is to be- 
come permanent, at the same time that the Military Assistant- 
Secretaryship and the Clerkship of the Ordnance are to cease. 
The alteration appears to be dictated by the same principles 
which have guided the reduction of the Army—diminution of 
numbers and of outlay, with concentration of strength, It is na- 
tural that at the commencement of peace reductions should take 
place in the department devoted to war; it is natural that when 
the peace is precarious, as the present is supposed to be, the re- 
ductions should be effected in a manner to spare the working 
strength of the department and to preserve its efficiency for future 
use. We may regret, indeed, that any alterations in the internal 
structure of the department should be necessary even now. If 
the organization were designed upon a proper principle, we shou 
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rather expect to find that the expansion in time of war would be 
so effected as to leave the nucleus of the organism unaltered—fa- 
cilitating reduction in time of peace without essential change. It 
usually happens, though it does not appear to be so in the present 
instance, that alterations however economical in the result are 
expensive at first. If they occasion no other expense, they give 
rise to some in the form of inconvenience, with consequent loss, 
It would be very desirable if the War Department could, during 
the comparative leisure and ease of peace, be overhauled with a 
view to distinguish between the permanent bones of the institu- 
tion and those parts which might he expanded or contracted ac- 
cording to temporary convenience. 

The Secretary at War was a kind of compromise, that did not 
answer any of the purposes of a Government like ours. He had 
neither the station to speak with responsibility before Parliament 
nor the permanency requisite for mere departmental administra- 
tion. If war were a matter purely for the Executive, we might 
not need a Minister of War; but certainly that is not the case, 
We require a man capable of keeping Parliament informed on the 
state of the force and the progress of our arms during war; on 
the preservation of our forces, and the tendency of our policy with 
reference to military considerations, during peace. It is probable 
that a Secretary for War will henceforward be pe teh an es- 
sential constituent of a British Cabinet. But the Secretary would 
necessarily come in and go out with the Cabinet, since he must be 
governed by the same general political principles; and it would 
be very unfortunate if the administrator standing between the 
civil Government and the Minister were removed with every 
change of the Cabinet. Therefore a permanent Under-Secretary 
is quite as necessary in that department as he has been in the 
Colonial. On the other hand, we do not see how the business of 
the department can be well managed without a direct representa- 
tive in the House of Commons ; and if the present reduction con- 
templates the absence of a political Under-Secretary, we antici- 
pate that some inconvenience will be experienced. The Secretary 
at War had functions which cannot be appropriately handed to 
any other department; and so long as the Secretary for War is 
in the House of Lords, he is unable to address the Financial 
Chamber. We are inclined to assume, therefore, that on con- 
sideration the present Ministers will see the necessity of continu- 
ing a political Under-Secretary notwithstanding the definitive 
appointment of a permanent Under-Secretary. Some reductions 
are neither a saving themselves nor a guarantee of savings; and 
the withdrawal of a representative for the War Department from 
the House of Commons would be a step that the public represent- 
atives ought to view with jealousy. 

It is doubly desirable to review the whole organization of the 
department since the Minister for Public Works is about to pro- 
vide it with a permanent home ; and it would be very injudicious 
to build a large home for a greatly-contracted department, or, 
vice versa, to build an office inadequate for the department which 
is to be lodged in it. 

Without waiting for any entire reconstruction of all our civil 
offices, it does appear quite possible to continue the revision in 
other departments besides that of war, with an increase of efli- 
ciency and a diminution of annual expenditure. The grand desi- 
deratum is to draw the line firmly, but intelligently, between the 
political heads of the Government, who are necessarily remove- 
able, and those offices which, howsoever high, should from their na- 
ture be permanent. It by no means follows that the heads of al/ 
the departments should be politically removeable ; in some cases 
the obvious expediency is the very reverse. On subjects of war, 
policy and economy both demand that the head should be politi- 
cally responsible to Parliament, and that he should be essentially 
connected with the Executive appointed by the party which pos- 
sesses the majority in Parliament. The permanent administra- 
tion can proceed very well through the Under-Secretary, while 
the political application of the machine would be conducted by the 
political Minister. An opposite instance is afforded by the 
department already mentioned, that of Publie Works. Here a 
change of policy does not necessarily take place with a change of 
Cabinets; on the contrary, nothing could be imagined more ab- 
surdly wasteful than a perpetual change in the chief conductor of 
the public works. We may entertain a question of peace on the 
Continent or a question of war; we may change our opinion on 
the expediency of this or that alliance, and may at a moment’s 
notice neplace the Minister embodying a French or an Italian a 
Russian or a Turkish policy, by a Minister of opposite con- 
victions: but the considerations which determine a political 
course or its opposite have no reference to the prosecution of im- 





| provements in London or other places. Before undertaking any 


important course with regard to the construction of great high- 
ways or the erection of bridges, it is very requisite to gather the 
suflrages of public opinion ; but when once a course has been be- 
gun upon competent data, it would be the height of absurdity to 
displace the chief workman on grounds connected with the ques- 
tion of the franchise at home or of treaties with Russia abroad. 
A question of the Danube might displace Lord Palmerston or 
Lord Derby, but a question of the Danube can have no bearing 
upon the purification of the Thames or the construction of the 
Westminster Bridge. We may select our Prime Minister for the 
tendency of his opinions respecting the emancipation of Italy or 


| the Law Reform, but evidently our choice of a Minister of Public 


Id | public opinion and of public convenience, and his good faith in 


Works should be guided by his practical knowledge of business 11 
hand, coupled with his capacity for collecting the evidences of 
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following out the practical conclusions. It is not desirable to 
have a man at the head of the department who is obliged to de- 
pend upon the reports of subordinates, with reference, say, to the 
engineering plans for the construction of a bridge or the estimate 
for the rebuilding of a street. However just the political views 
of the Minister may be, it ; 
his department, if the work which has been begun under 
his administration has to b es pieces and to be be- 
oun over again. On the other hand, if we have put “ the right 
man in the right place,” it is most inexpedient to disturb him at 
his labours. A bridge is not to be begun, carried on, and com- 
Jeted, within the average life of British Cabinets; and it is very 








: 
avsure " 
creatimprovements, because we desire a man who has somewhat 
g 


different Views on a question of the balance of power or ecclesias- 
tical authority. Here is a department, then, in which the very 


highest officer might most appropriately be a permanent Minister ; | 
subject, of course, to remov al upon just showing, but acquiring | 


is oftice., and retaining it, upon the strength of his fitness, not ot 
118 ¢ =) ’ 
his political sentiments. 

It would be a great advantage if some general principles could 


be laid down, by which, on suitable opportunity, each of the de- | 


partments could be brought into conformity with a general design, 
instead of tinkering each separately, and having to retouch it 
eyery time some fresh change of circumstances occurs. 





THE ADMIRALTY AND THE COAST GUARD. 
Ayone the crowd of measures that received the Royal assent on 
the last day of the session, there was one entitled the Coast Guard 
Service Bill, from the working of which we were led to expect 
great things. It transferred the whole of the Coast Guard from 
the Board of Customs to the Board of Admiralty. The object of 
the measure was to impart unto the officers of the preventive ser- 
vice the accomplishments of the man-of-war’s man; to make 
them as efficient afloat as they are ashore ; and thereby to create 
that much-desired and much-talked-of institution, a Naval Re- 
serve. 

The end in view was unexceptionable. Men of all parties ad- 
mit the necessity of upholding the British Navy in the highest 
state of efficiency, and the public would be more disposed to pay 
fora strong navy than for a strong army. But ships without 
sailors are of little use, and if we maintain an adequate fleet we 
must provide men to man it. In the late war, having no orga- | 
nized reserve, we fell upon the Coast Guardmen; and when peace | 
came the Government adopted the plan of giving this body a naval 
organization, and subjecting it to the Admiralty and martial law. | 
Has the measure answered the expectations of its promoters? It 
does not seem practicable to carry out the bill, as it stands, with- | 
out committing gross injustice to individuals, and without da- 
maging rather than strengthening the public service. If we are 
rightly informed, so far as the provisions of the measure have been 
set in motion, they have produced little else than dissatisfaction, 
and have created serious obstacles to their own progress, Sir 
Charles Wood hoped to raise at least ten Beet men, and to 
obtain an available reserve of from 5000 to 7000, instead of 2500 
—the possible reserve at the moment when the bill passed. But 
we learn that the men in the service are quitting it in shoals, 
rather than submit to be handed over to the Admiralty and mar- 
tial law—to the summer drill afloat, in addition to the dreary 
watches in the long winter-nights ashore. If the bill be, that is 
if it can be, carried out, the force of effective men retained does 
not promise to be great. They look upon the measure with ap- | 
prehension and discontent ; they regard with indignation the trans- 
fer which has been made of their persons from the Civil to the 
Naval Board. When the memorandum reached the stations tell- 
ing the men to consider themselves ‘‘ under the Board of Admi- 
ralty,” they said to one another in their lonely watches—“ We | 
shall next have a memo telling us to consider ourselves as Ma- | 
rines.” The way to raise a large naval reserve is certainly not | 
that which begins by making malcontents. Nor is the discontent 
a mere British “grumble.” The Coast Guard men have at least a 
case for inquiry. Many of them, and those not the least service- 
able, are “staid”? men, attached to home, fathers of families. All 
have paid something, many have paid a good sum, to the Civil 
Superannuation Fund: what is to become of that, they ask. Then 
they fear to lose certain recognized privileges, for which the pro- | 
posed arrangements do not, in their eyes, afford adequate com- 
pensation, 

True, it is but young times with the operation of the Coast 
Guard Service Bill—it only became law three months since. But 
if may be doubted whether the Board of Admiralty has gone 
much further with the absorption of the Coast Guard into the 
Navy than it had gone in August last, and whether any nearer 
approach can be made towards the end in view until the gentle- 
men of the Admiralty have made considerable alterations in the 
provisions of the measure. 

It may be still a question whether the two objects—an efficient 
Coast Guard and an efficient Naval Reserve—are compatible, and 
to be obtained from a combination of the two; whether two dif- 
ferent classes of men are not r quired for each service ; and whe- 
ther the task of preventing smuggling would not be more com- 

pletely performed by men wholly devoted to that harassing duty, 
than by men holding the amphibious position of revenue-police- 
men ashore and able seamen afloat. The House of Commons will 
have to review this question next session, when the blunders of 
the act of Parliament are exhibited for correction, and when the 
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is unlucky with reference to | 


1 to displace a good engineering Minister who is supervising | 


of the “‘ general community 
the interest of the individual, compelling the population toredis- 
tribute itself at the 
densely peopled ; it is desirable to relieve them by returning the 
people upon th« land > 
how ? 
ness, Which is raising it 
would Mr. Mechi or the Duke of Bedford think of retrieving the 
wilds around Balmoral or the sheep-walks of Sutherland ? 
they leave those tracts to the purposes for which they are best 
suite d, and first try their bold hands at re deeming the Essex fens 
or 
manufactures, must concentrate before it expands ; and it will be 
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| claims of the Coast Guard men are urged, as they will be, upon 


public attention. In the mean time, we may ask, what becomes 
of the Naval Reserve ? 

DEER-STALKING AND ANTI-DEER-STALKING, 
Tue annual invasion of Scotland has been again attempted this 
year, with the annual defence of that unconquered kingdom. We 
do not mean the invasion by the Saxon with gun in hand after 
bird or deer, but the invasion of the Press, with its attacks upon 


| the rights of landlords, its protest against deer-stalking, and 


against the conversion of larg: parts of Scotland into deer-stalk- 
ing tracts. One temperate journal denounces the artificial con- 
struction of woods and wilds as “cruel injustice.” ‘ ‘ Moder- 
ation and temperance’ is the maxim in deer-stalking as well 
in other recreations.” ‘The Highland cottier,” says the 
same writer, who displays some technical knowledge of the 
subject, ‘* cannot with justice be considered as tenants at will, 
or tenants under a c they are the representatives 


as 


lease ’’; 
of those warlike retainers whom Highland chiefs multiplied on 
their lands, the humble feudal tenants of ruder days. This is 
true in a purely scientific point of view, but it is a fiction in the 
present day. ifthe Highlanders are military tenants, where is 
their military service ? They would laugh at the idea of summon- 
ing them by ban, and would unquestionably expect the ordinary 
soldier’s pay if they were led off to the wars. Highland retainers 


| have not scrupled to emigrate when their own interests have car- 


ried them away. Even if there is some sentiment in the matter, 
it is impossible to enforce a sentiment ; and, as our contemporary 
admits, the legal decisions of a century have completely overruled 
the theoretical notion of a feudal tenantry with a right in the soil. 
In fact, the tenure in Scotland is as completely altered as the te- 
nure in England. The landlords have acquired a quasi-allodial 
title in the soil; gradually disusing their military service to the 
Sovereign, but retaining all the command over the land the title 
of which theoretically vests in the Sovereign. Now it is a bad 
sition to rest any popular claim upon anything but a recognized 
= or a usage which is the inchoate form of law. If the usage 
has departed, no popular claim can be rested upon it; if a law is 
established, it can only be upset by the force of a new usage. 
Simple sentiment is the weakest of all claims, especially when it 
is an antiquarian sentiment. 

Of course the landlord does hold his property “ subject to the 
moral obligation that it shall not be applied to purposes which 
are positively injurious to the general community.” The obliga- 
tion is enforced by the fact, that if the use of the property turns 
out to be positively injurious to the general community, the gene- 
ral community steps in, by its legislature or government, and 
compels the landlord to act differently. But we Ten e yet to learn 
that the extensions of deer-stalking tracts or sheep-farms are 
‘‘ injurious to the gencral community.” At present the general 
community is redistributing itself, and is concentrating its num- 
bers in great towns. The natural correlative of that concentra- 


| tion is the formation of a freer country at the outskirts; and it is 


the dwellers in the great towns, possessing the means of locomo- 
tion, who give rise to the demand for cleared lands, 

The one paramount law at present on this matter is the law of 
supply and demand. If the Sedtanie find that they can obtain 
better rents by the use of their land as forests or sheep-walks, it 
is evident that that use of the land is most in conformity with 
the wants of the general community. If the land were wanted 
for corn purposes, a better rent would be obtained. If the cot- 
tiers really wanted it for farming purposes, the rent to them would 
be higher, The fact is, that the Highlanders are not wanted in 
those parts; and they have by this time discovered that there is 
a better market for their hands in the towns, or in Canada, The 
“depopulation” cry is a cant, or a mistake: the Scotsman, as 
we remember, showed by elaborate tables of figures that the com- 
plaint is untrue; but, undoubtedly, many families, who barely 
subsisted in the sterile lands of the North, have settled themselves 
down at a distance in greatly-increased comfort. If farm-la- 
bourers are wanted, it is not in the wilds of Scotland, If a man 
is in search of land for farming, he does not go to the hills of 
Perthshire, but to the Carse of Stirling. There is no complaint 


that the landlords are depopulating the red lands of Stirling ; 


but what prevents them? It is, that better rents are obtained 
for corn-culture on the broad expanse viewed from the Castle-hill 


than could be obtained by attempting to convert the spot into a 
decr-stalking tract. Such a waste of property in that place would 


be as mad as it would be to plough Ben Lomond. The interests 
” apply their irresistible law, through 
dictate of commerce. Our towns are too 
and we believe that this will be done—but 
It will be by that improvement in agriculture, as a busi- 
to the level of a manufacture. But 


No, 


the Bedford level. Indeed, agriculture, like commerce and 


’if the field-manufactur 
land for the healthful 


general community ’ 
broader tracts of fre¢ 
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MRS. SPEIR’S LIFE IN ANCIENT 
Tur work of Mrs. Speir belongs to a class of books in which the 
pith of scattered and recondite information is brought together 
and popularized, not merely with literary taste and skill but with 
real knowledge. Such were Mrs. Gray’s publications on the Se- 
pulchres and History of Etruria. Such, too, though with more 


INDIA,* 


of professional knowledge, was Dr. Nichol’s ‘‘ Architecture of the | 


Heavens.” In Life in Ancient India, Mrs, Speir exhibits quali- 
fications similar to those authors, working on cognate materials, 
She resided with her late husband at Calcutta for some years ; 
so that she has some acquaintance with the Hindu character and 
manners, and is able to realize the pictures of ancient writers. 
The researches of Oriental scholars, and the translations of the 
more popular productions of Sanskrit literature, have rendered the 
studious portion of the public better acquainted perhaps with the 
laws, manners, and opinions of the ancient Hindus, so far as they 
can be exhibited in dramas and theological systems, than was 
the British public with the history and antiquities of ancient 
Etruria, or the accessions to modern astronomy, made chiefly 
by the elder Herschel and including the celebrated nebular hypo- 
thesis. Much knowledge respecting ancient India, however, is 
contained in recondite disquisitions, where proofs, necessarily 
minute, overlay the popularly interesting matter; or in trans- 
lated books, whose method and style are so foreign to Eu- 
ropean taste that readers at large cannot be induced to peruse 
them; while single topics are buried in ‘ transactions” or pe- 
riodical works. ‘The useful object of Mrs, Speir is to extract the 
quintessence of these materials, so far as they relate to religious 
opinions and practice, to the system of theoretical and practical 
law, to the modes of government, and the character of such few of 
the Indian rulers as stand out with distinctness, and to opinions 
as influencing the conduct of life. This object she has accom- 
plished in a clear and attractive manner where the topie ad- 
mits of attraction. Of life in a social or domestic sense there is 
not much; chiefly because the solid writers, like their Western 
brethren, disregarded the people ; in part, we think, because Mrs, 
Speir has fixed her attention somewhat too exclusively on the 
great ones of the earth or above the earth, as well as on the ge- 
neralization of religious and philosophical principles, while she 
has paid too little attention to the notices of common life and 
manners, scanty though they may be, in such works as the Fables 
of Pilpay or the comic portions of the dramas. 

Of history proper the Hindus haye none, nor could they have, 
for they have no chronology. The account which Mill exhibits of 
their various notions of time—as when men in the Golden age 
lived 100,000 years, dropping in the age of Copper to 1000, 
though even then their kings reigned on an average 23,000 years 
—may be undeservedly contemptuous in its spirit, for the object 
of the representation was not chronological but mythical or reli- 
gious ; still the result as regards history is the same. The happy 


conjecture of Sir William Jones, that the Sandracottus of the | 


Greeks might be the Chandragupta of the Hindus, fixed an epoch 
to which certain men and events had a relation of before and after, 
though the history of regular succession still remained as it was. 


The history, or more properly the opinions and state of society in | 


India, must be sought in its literature, whether religious, philo- 
sophic, or poetical. 


Christ. They exhibit a condition of things anterior and op- 
yosed to Brahmism; kings not only ruling and legislating, 
But instructing ; flesh being generally eaten, and the whole 
cast of manners having a less exclusive and more natural 
and manly air. The domination of the Brahmins comes next ; 
of which the code of Manu is the most systematic ex- 
ample. And though the palmy time of this period was anterior 
to the invasions and wars of Alexander and his successors, the 
system itself was then existing. 


Brahminical system, with its rigid distinctions and separations, 
was during the early ages so prevalent as has been supposed. 
The rise of Buddhism took place about six hundred years before 
Christ, and was the result of the narrowness of Brahminism con- 
fining spiritual elevation to a class. Eight hundred years (1400 
to 600 B.c.) seems but a limited period for the rise, culmination, 
and decay of such a system as that of the Brahmins; for though 
the theory that Brahminism was confined to colleges, courts, and 
cities, with little hold upon the mass of the population, lightens 
the chronological difficulty, it is hardly reconcileable with the rise 
of Buddhism to correct an universal evil, or with the system of 
caste, which exists even to the present day. 

These three great divisions—the Vedas, the Brahminical 
Sanskrit, and the Buddhist literature—form the historical topics 
of Mrs. Speir. Her subordinate subjects are the Greek connexion 
with India; and the discovery and translations of certain in- 
scriptions by the late James Prinsep and others, seeming to point 
to an intermediate modification of Brahmism and Buddhism under 
the monarch of a limited region between 260 and 220 B.c, The 
illustrative treatment of these wras is very extensive and varied. 
The power of the monarchs, and the institutions, customs, and re- 
ligion of society, are deduced from passages in the Vedas ; whilk 


* Life in Ancient India. By Mrs. Speir. With a Map, and Illustrations, 


drawn on Wood by George Scharf junior, F.S.A, Published by Smith and Elder, 





The earliest literary specimens are the | 
Vedas, supposed to date from about 1200 to 1400 years before | 


Indeed, it is from Greek writers | 
that we really ‘now of the abstraction, asceticism, and passive | 
stoicism of the Brahmins; though Mrs. Speir doubts whether the | 





from these deductions inferences are drawn in support of the 
theory that the Hindus originally came from Central Asia, sub- 
duing or dispossessing the aborigines, and, fresh from their lofty 
table-lands, exhibiting more manliness of character than at a ]q- 
ter period. In a like way, manners are drawn from similes, and 
the practices of life from poetical allusions or poetical figures, Thy 
Brahminical literature, more extended in bulk and more varied in 
form than the Vedic hymns, furnishes a richer field, with the ad- 
vantage of some confirmation from classic authors, and of ac- 
tually seeing the system at work before our eyes, even if it be in 
its last decay. Buddhism is chiefly developed in its religious as- 
pect, and leaves the worst impression of any account that we hay: 
met with. In the exposition of Mrs, Speir, the great truth of 
the religious equality, and (as we think) the dependence of cach 
man upon himself and his independence of a priest, in his ap- 
proach to the Deity, with other theological and moral truths 
closely resembling Christianity, occupy a very subordinate place, 
if some of them are not altogeth r lost sight of. Mythological 
tales, the crazy delusions of bewildered fanatics, and the unedify- 
ing mortifications of ascetics—nay, the formalism and _ relic- 
reverence which Buddhism was established to abolish—occupy a 
much more extended space than the fundamental and essential 
doctrines of the creed. We do not attempt to put our Oriental 
knowledge on a par with that of Mrs, Speir, but in her display of 
Buddhism she seems to follow a similar course to that of a writer 
who should undertake to expound Christianity and resort to th 
Acta Sanctorum instead of the New Testament. 

The exhibition of ancient India from mythical, philosophic, and 
legal works, is followed by a survey of its poetical literature, 
From the popular style in which some miscellaneous poems and 
the more remarkable dramas of the Hindu theatre have been 

| published of late years, the poetical reviews have not the same 
novelty as the preceding parts, especially as an account of the 
works themselves scems to have been the object of Mrs. Speir as 
much as the manners and opinions they contain. In addition to 
the various subjects enumerated, a chapter is devoted to a sum- 
mary picture of the travels in India by Chinese Buddhists in th 
fourth and seventh centuries of our wra, These pilgrims give as 
living a picture of ancient Buddhist life as any records Mrs. Speit 
has had recourse to; but it may be suspected that Hwan Tsang 
abused the privilege of a traveller, especially where his own im- 
portance was 1n question, 

So much obscurity hangs over early history, that the mind is at 
a loss to assign to any country the origin of the useful arts and of 
a certain progress in civilization. Conjecture may plausibly point 
to India or China; the actual evidence we possess is in favour of 
Egypt. On one branch of human ingenuity, and that the loftiest 
and most difficult—religious speculation—the palm must be as- 
signed to Hindustan. Some modern critics hold that the carlicr 
Hebrew writings, as we now possess them, are the reproduction 
of an age long posterior to Moses: it is possible that the chrono- 
logy of Hindu literature is not yet fixed with certainty. Th 
received dates of the earliest Vedas, 1200 to 1400 before Christ, is 
anterior to the writings of Moses, circa 1450 B.c.» Theism is, to 
Western apprehension, more distinctly declared in the Mosaic 
scriptures and the book of Job, and with a more just view of an 
overruling providence, than in the Vedas, The first of the fol- 
lowing passages is, however, a remarkable speculation of a time 
before Moses, especially if the version of Sir William Jones is cor- 
rect. It will be seen how the translations of the same passages 
differ: and this difference not only induces a doubt as to the per- 
fect correctness of this particular passage, but extends to many 
other things. Written language is a wonderful medium, but it is 
an imperfect medium, 

‘* For these and other reasons, the age attributed to the Rig-Veda is 1200 
or 1400 n.c. What religious opinions prevailed at so remote a period, was 
long a mystery ; but the early enthusiasts for Sanskrit conceived that Mo- 
notheism was India’s first belief. Sir William Jones was told that the daily 
prayer called Gayatri was an address to the Sun, taken from the Vedas ; and, 
obtaining a copy and explanations from a Pundit, (or learned Hindu,) le 
gave the following rendering, heading it— 

“© The Indian Philosopher's Belief. 
* * Let us adore the supremacy of that divine Sun, (opposed to the visible lumi- 


nary,) the Godhead who illuminates all, who recreates all, from whom all proceed 
to whom all must return, whom we invoke to direct our understandings aright in 
our progress towards his holy seat. 

** This may happily give the views of rare philosophers, such as th la- 


but it is not the doctrine of the ancient Veda 


mented Rammohun Roy; 
for translations of 


and of this all students will soon be competent to judge, 
the several Vedas are in progress in England, France ’ and Ge rmany, 
‘* Mr. Colebrooke gives the Gayatri thus— 


«Let us meditate on the adorable light of the divine Ruler (Savitri). May it 
guide our intellects! Desirous of food, we solicit the gift of the splendid Sun, Sa- 
vitri,) who should be studiously worshiped, Venerable men, guided by th under- 
standing, salute the divine Sun (Savitri) with oblations and praise.’ 

| ** Dr, Stevenson presents the following from the Sama Veda— 

|} *We are sustained by the super-excellent provisions furnished us by the “s 
splendent Sun. May he prosper our sacred rites!’ 


** And lastly, Professor Wilson translates it— 
“* Let us meditate on the sacred light of that divine Sun, that it may i 


nate our minds. 


** And this last rendering may be considered as correct, both in t ind 
translation, as human saga ity « in make it. It recognizes spiritual | cht, 
but it is vague and indistinet. Sir William Jones assumed too mut h, nd, 
| amid the wilful confusion of the dates given to him by his Pundits, could 
| not always distinguish the limits of India’s first or Vedic wra; but. now 
correct translations and comments have thrown open the subject, and suc h 


inaccuracy would no longer be excusable. 

The following hymn from Colebrook is of later date. It is 
curious for its admission of space and its chaotic de scription, the 
distinct Theistic notion of a ‘‘ ruler,” and of subordinate powers, 
| * gods,” 
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‘¢ Then there was no entity, nor nonentity, 
No world nor sky, nor aught above it, 
Nothing anywhere .. . 
Nor water deep and dangerous, 
Death was not. 
Nor then was Immortality, 
Nor distinction of the day or night; 
But that breathed without afflation . .. 
Darkness there was; 
This universe was enveloped in darkness, 
And was undistinguishable water. 
Who knows and shall declare whence 
This creation took place ? 
The Gods are subsequent to the production of this work 
Who then can know from whence 
This varied world uprose ? 
He who in the highest heav 
But not another can px 
At perhaps a later period, speculation has advanced to a species 
of Pantheism, though a creative power is acknowledged, 
“* He, prior to whom nothing was born, 
And who becan ing 
Produced the sun, moon, 
To what God should we off 
But to Him who made the 
Who fixed the 
To what God should we offer 
But to him whom he 
Contemplate 


and why 
evel 


n is ruler does know, 
ywsess that knowledge.”’ 





ind fire. 
‘r oblations, 
fluid sky and solid earth, 
ind framed the drops of rain ? 
sucrilice, 
1 earth 
mentally > eo @ 
The wise man views that mysterious (Being) 
In whom the universe perpetually exists, 
Resting upon that sole support. 
In Him is this world al 
“rom Him it is 1€8 5 
In creatures is He twined and wove, in various forms, 
Let the wise man, conversant with holy writ, 
Promptly celebrate that immortal Being 
Who is the mysteriously existing, various abode.” 

We pass to another subject, in which India has unquestionably 
headed the world—that of trade. It may be aflirmed without 
much hesitation that the Hindus were the first people who esta- 
blished a commercial code; and this attention to commercs 
the more remarkable as trading was limited to low-caste men, at 
least to those who were not priests, rulers, or warriors. The 
same notion, indeed, existed in Europe till a very late period. 
The enormous rate of interest allowed is one of the most remark- 
able features in the extract; but it remains, we believe, nearly 
the same to this day—at least in native states. Was it owing to 
the risk, or to the high rate of profit r 

“*Travelling with mea dise’ was an occupation fit only for thos 
whom the ! ‘lending at interest’ was a virtuous ni 


solar orb 


iven al 


bsorbed ; 


is 


‘twice-born ” despise it 


of subsistence, especially recom led to the third caste, (Vaisyas,) althoug 

not available for Kshatriyas and Brahmans. Neither might the two fir 

castes ree interest on loans; but they might dorrow if for a pious use 
Money-lending is carefully treated in the Code, which thus exhibits the 
financial system of their commerce 


regulation is one attributed to Vasishta, which we remember 
f the prime mit r of Dasaratha the King of Ayodhya. 


“ The first 
s the name 


** A lender of money n uldition to his capital, . . . an eightieth part 
ahundred by the month ; 

“*Or he may take two in the |} ed by remembering the duty of good m« f 
by taking two in the Intindred ‘ not ner for 


“* He may thus take, in the di t order of the classes, two in the hundred froma 
Brahman, three from a sold four from 
Sudra, but never more, a te 

“ The subject of pledges is mu if a man use an artick 
given in pledge without the owner’s consent, he must give up his whol 


1 Vaisya, and five from a mechanic o1 








h considered > as, 





in 


it in 


terest. Neither a pledge nor «a deposit are lost by lapse of time; b 
general, if the owner sees any chattel enjoyed ‘by others for ten years, 
while, though present, he says thing, that chattel he shall not recover.’ 


*Grain, fruit, wool, hair, and beasts of burden,’ are named amongst the ar- 
ticles on which it was usual to money; but in all cases five per cent is 
considered sufficient interest, and more than this ‘the call usurious,’ 
Special regulations are made for the insurance of goods travelling either by 
land or by se t, as 

“*A lender at interest, on ¢ sk of 
and time, shall not re« 
the place or within the time 


rast 


wis¢ 


carriage, who | i 


P ed on the 
if by accident the 


ire not 


place 
carried to 


safe 


eive such interest, good 









“* Whatever interest, or ; of the risk, shall be settled between the parties, by 
men well acquainted with sea v ges or journeys by land, with times and with 
places, such interest shall have 1 force. 

“*Por a long passage, the freight must be proportioned to places and times ; but 
this must be understood of pas up and down rivers it sea there can be no 


l i 7 


settled freight.’ ” 

The code of Manu had not got beyond the notion that the stats 
should fix the price of commodities. In our own country th 
assize of bread has only been abandoned within the memory of 
many, and we have lately seen something like it revived in 
France, Weights and measures were established in India at an 
early period ; and probably the Hindus may claim the invention 
of coined money. 

“ The money used was specified weights of gold, silver, and copper : one 
seed of gunga. or he mp, Was the weight called ractica; five racticas of gol 
Were one masha, sixteen such mashas one suverna, four suvernas one pala, 
Two racticas of silver made one mashaca, and sixteen mashacas a silver 
dharana o1 purana. A karsha or eighty racticas of copper were a pana 01 
karshapana ; and this piece of copper, weighing eighty hempseeds, was the 
Owest wages per day for a servant; he being entitled in addition to two 
cloths for apparc each half-year, and to a drona of grain each month, One 
pana was also the toll at a ferry for an empty cart; half a pana for a man 
With a load; but ‘ waggons filled with goods packed up shall pay toll in pro- 


portion to their value ; for empty vessels and bags, and for men ill appa- 
relled, a Very small toll shall be demanded.’ 

** The king also uppears to have claimed a share in all ‘treasure trove’ 
to old hoards deposited in the ground, which any one discovers, or to pre- 


cous minerals, he llowing pass 





- is entitled half; and the fo : 
Grama of *Sacontala’ would make it appear that the money of shipwrecked 
merchants, dying without heirs, also passed to the king. The chief minis- 
ter says, ‘1 have carefully stated a ease which has arisen in the city, and ac- 


curately committed it to writing : let the king deign to consider it.” The 
King says immediately, ‘Give me the leaf,’ and reads—‘ Be it presented at 
the footstool of the kine. that ‘ merchant who had extensive commerce: 


al sea, was lost in a lute s 


tipwreck ; he had no child born, and has left a | 
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fortune of many millions, which belong, if the king commands, to the royal 
treasury.’ The King does not claim the property, but says, that ‘ when any 

| of his subjects lose a kinsman, he will supply the place of that kinsman.’ . 

|  ‘** The slight facts here collected show the commercial class bearing a re- 

lation towards the king and the learned aristoc racy, not altogether peculiar 
either to India or t enturies preceding our @wra. The sovereign and his 
| court enjoved foreign luxuric 8, and claimed tribute from the prof if trade, 

Industrial occupations were encouraged, and nomin illy held in honour; but 

tically, the working of the law excluded all who engaged in arts o1 
commerce from aristocratic rank and privilege. Amongst other restrictions 
it was decreed that if a Vaisya married a Sudra, his children cea 

Vaisyas; and if he married ‘a 





prac 





’ 
to he 


woman of the higher caste, the children be- 








} came itcasts ( ersome enactments as to where he 1 go, and 
what he might eat, and what he might do, were also inconsistent with the 
enterprise and freedom necessary to commercial success; at he result 
was, that whilst banking and m« ney-lending were regarded as orthodox and 
gentlemanly occupations, the more adventurous parts of commerce were 
performed by men f from hereditary rank and conventional restrictions,— 
often f the twi rn, said to be degraded,—who are « dered as 
hOW =i) . 


h employments as the twice-born dk 
oft caste, 
n tree 


pi 
From the regulations on which Mrs, Speir remarks, 


of freedom from its prejudices we 


The 





‘ restrictions by municipalities and corpo- 
rations, the legislative monopolies and chartered privileges in the 
West, might not be quite so galling as those of the Brahmins, but 
they were pretty much of the same nature, 

rwo GIFT-BOOKS,* 


Some thirty years ago, when purely drawingroom literature be- 
gan with the Annuals, the utmost that the mechanical ingenuity 
that day could accomplish was an ornamental paper cover, sub- 





sequently extended to silk with gold-lettering. Since this 
stimulus to decorative getting-up, for we think that credit may 
be given to the Annuals, the march of mechanical improvement 
has been rapid ; till (as there is nothing new under the sun) we 
have got to the point whence the medieval bibliopoles started. 


The initial letters, the varied bordering of the page, the colour- 
ing quaint but ‘richly dight,” and the intermixture of pictures 
with the text, are now reproduced. The difference between us 
and our predecessors is, that we miss the original design and the 
artistic feeling, but that we pay very much less for the work. Let 
it be said that the literature of various later publications whose 
appearance fits them for gift-books, if often well known, is better 
than the novelty of the old Annuals, This remark does not apply 
to the Honourable Henry Stanley's Rowman Anthology, which 1s 
new enough ; it i. selection of the national ballads of Moldavia 
und Wallachia, together with some modern compositions printed 
in the Rouman language, and accompanied by translations of th 
rincipal pe 





features which primarily adapt it for a gift- 

rT {nthology is almost unrivalled in ornamental 
typography. Nearly the whole of the ballads begin with an initial 
letter, varying from the appearance of a pen-and-ink drawing, 
through simple gold or gold and colours, up to a very rich combi- 
n The ballad is always enclosed in a frame, sometimes a 
simple line; generally an ornamental border from Byzantine ex- 
amples, always rich but occasionally gorgeous, including frames 
with a semicircular top like an ornamental archway, new, it is 
believed, in decorative printing. Head-pieces and tail-pieces, 
illuminated or graphic, are scattered through the volume ; and 
wood-cuts of the highest « xcellence occasionally serve as frontis- 
piece to a hallad. The “landscape in Moldavia,” the head-piece 
to ‘“* Adio Moldovei,” is as distinct as coppt rplate, with an air of 
greater novelty nd a similar observation might be made on the 
other cuts. After this, it is needless to spe ak of such common 
matters as typography or binding. 

For a reason to be mentioned presently, the translations are few 
in proportion to the number of original ballads, and the versions 
seem pretty equally divided between the new and the old. Ex- 
cept an imitation of Casimir Delavigne and one or two on Venice, 
the ballads whether new or old are indigenous; deriving images, 
thoughts, feeling, and manners, from the country itself. In a 
version which aims at exactness, though striving to preserve the 
po tical form as well as the manner and diction of poetry, it is 
probable that of the spirit may evaporate. The transla- 
tions as they stand exhibit terseness and a rustic simplicity, 
though rather tending to baldness, They would not be valuable 
mcr ly as por ms, 

The volume, however, must not altogether be judged of from 
an English point of view. It appears designed to circulate in the 
Principalitics, where it may have more effect than a trumpet- 
sound on the boyards if it once gets there. The language of the 
provinces is a bastard or corrupt Latin, (for we cannot agree with 
Mr, Stanley except a limited sense that some peculiarities are 
“preéxisting forms, and not always corruptions”). The ori- 
ginal letters of the language were Roman; but, says Mr. Stan- 
ley, ‘the Latinity of Rouman is sadly disguised under the Cy- 
rillie alphabet in which it has hitherto been habited. This al- 
phabet was adopted about 1400 4.p., after an attempt by one of 
the Popes to unite the Roumans to the Catholic Church. The 
priests then burned the books in the Roman or European letters, 
and the Russians have opposed all the attempts made latterly to 
cast off the Sclavonic alphabet by which the Rouman language is 
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enchained and bound to the Sclavonic dialects.” The Russian 
influence has also attempted to connect the Rouman and the Scla- 
vonic languages, with a view, of course, to represent the people 
not as the descendants of the Romans and Dacians, but as genuine 
Sclaves, that is Russians. Hence, perhaps, the Roman letters, 
the selection of the ballads, the predominance of the originals 
over the translations, and the highly decorative style of the vo- 
lume, to tempt the gentry of the Principalities to look and read. 
In a curious and critical sense, the old ballads are the most 
important. For present reading, the political fables of Alexan- 
dresco have most interest, as indicating the tendency of the culti- 
vated Rouman mind. ‘ The Wolf turned Moralist”™ is an official 
or judicial satire. There is no moral to ‘‘ The Swan [the Fox 
and the Young Crows ””—it might not be altogether safe to ad 
one; but it seems to hit the Russian habit of flattering in order 
to absorb. ‘* The Liberal Fox ” applies to many places. 
‘* THE LIBERAL FOX. 
** The fox, without ceasing, 
Cried out with a loud voice, 
That since the elephant ruled over the woods, 
Affairs were going downwards, and the world suffered. 
That it was an injustice 
That all the revenue 
Should be expended 
For the royal table. 
Of this the elephant, when he came to know it, 
Fearing, and to return to equity, 
Sends the hare to the fox with a note, 
Invites him to court, embraces him, and says: 
* I have found, sir, that you have great talent ; 
I wish to put you into a living ; 
And, beginning from tomorrow, 
I give you with pleasure, 
As a mark of my esteem, 
The extensive department of our hens. 
Take care to do your duty well.’ 
* — Confide yourself to my care,’ 
Answered the orator; and, kissing his paw, 
He returned home. 
On the following day, 
The fox, as usual, came to the assembly ; 
But, however, bound up, and wrapped under the beard, 
And his head tied up with a large poultice. 
* What is the matter with you, that you are thus? 
of them. 
* — I have been ill since yesterday evening ; I am as ill as can 





inquire all 


And leave me in peace with the affairs of the country. 
The king knows what he is doing ; 

He unceasingly thinks of the advantage of the or. 

Good-bye! I am sick, I have choked myself with a bone.’ 

I know many Liberals, who in talking stand very high, 

But, before the end, they choke themselves with bones.” 

In his preface, Mr. Stanley enters into a slight discussion on 
the Rouman language and literature. He also gives a short ac- 
count of the social condition of the Principalities; which he re- 
presents in a promising light, especially as regards the means of 
establishing a national government. 

**In few places out of England is there so much country life as in the 
Principalities: the provinces abound with the residences of the boyars, 
many of which have gardens and lawns attached to them equal to those of 
our own country. The landlords in Moldavia are said to live more upon 
their estates than those in Wallachia ; their estates are consequently better 
managed, and the peasants better off, than where they are under the direc- 
tion of bailiffs and middlemen, who are very frequently Grecks. On the 
other hand, the peasants of Moldavia are bound by law to contribute more 
days’ labour in the year than their brethren in Wallachia. 

** Some writers object, and with justice perhaps, to the too great luxury 
of the upper classes in the Principalities: many represent that there is no 
middle pang but in this they are not so well informed. They appear to 
have judged from the large towns; and, observing that the tradespeople— 
tailors, shoemakers, and others—chiefly consist of Frenchmen, Germans, 
and Servians, they have hastily concluded that there is no middle class. 
But it must be remembered that the two Principalities are purely agricul- 
tural districts, and that agriculture is the sole national industry. In Wal- 
lachia, besides the hundred families or so of great boyars, there may be 
reckoned about thirty thousand proprietors of land; in addition to these, 
there are farmers, bailiffs, corn-factors, and others engaged in agricultural 
industry. All these men are well acquainted with the resources, interests, 
and requirements of their country, and would form as good an electoral body 
as some others that might be named. It is for these men that Aleksandri 
has written the national plays, and not for the great boyars or the foreign 
shopkeepers of Bukarest and Yassy.”’ 

Mr. Aris Wilmott’s Poets of the Nineteenth Century is not so 
rich a specimen of decorative typography, or so peculiar in its 
literature, as the Rowman Anthology. Itis perhaps better adapted 
to the generality of drawingroom-tables; for its specimens are 
pretty sure to please, and from their brevity they can hardly tire ; 
while its appearance is sufficiently handsome and its illustrations 
are sufficiently numerous to place it within the category of orna- 
mental books. One ecsbeedl poed-oute, on subjects varying from 
the simple landscape to the picturesque old manor-house and the 
historical action, and many displaying high executive skill, stud 
the pages and illustrate the poets. The specimens extend from 
Beattie, Perey, Cowper, Hayley, and Hurdis, to writers of 
the present day, as Gerald Massey and Dr. Mackay; so that 
we get from the present century to the latter end of the past. 
To this obvious objection Mr. Willmott replies by saying, 
that ‘the fancy of the present age was largely inspired and 
moulded by the past; and the sentiment of the Minstrel, 
the naturalness of the Task, and the simplicity of the Reliques, 
very strikingly reappear in Campbell, Wordsworth, and Scott.” 
To some of the ailtiene themselves objections of course may 
be made. Every reader has his favourite pieces or passages, 
which have become favourites from association or other causes 
than purely critical considerations, It would not be difli- 
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cult to select from Byron more striking and popular things 
than the Prisoner of Chillon and the Dream; though the 
last perhaps is as good a specimen of some peculiarities of the 
poet as could be found. The selections from neglected or almost 
unknown poets—Charlotte Smith, Miss Seward, Crowe, and 
others—is not without its use, as introducing the mere present-day 
reader to another style of poetry. Perhaps this class of writers, 
and indeed several more famous poets, might well have borne 
fuller exhibition. But the editor may plead space, and the 
publisher ask, Is there not enough for the money ? 


THREE NOVELS,* 

Hotme Lee has attempted in Kathie Brande a fiction with 
greater variety of characters and more complication of interests 
than in his previous tales. He has sought to engraft on the 
quaint, quict, everyday life of an old country-place, or the de- 
velopment and struggles of a peculiar character, pictures of a more 
fashionable existence and scenes of more violent if not of deeper 
passion. In making this extension of matter, the mode of pre- 
sentation remains the same ; and besides the effect of a repetition 
passing into mannerism, and a minute description often pushed to 
an extreme, there is sometimes an incongruity between the style 
and the substance. 

Kathie Brande is the story of the Brande family. The father 
is a learned divine, of a retiring character, whose soul is ab- 
sorbed in some great work, which he does not live to finish. The 
same recluse nature that induces him to withdraw from society— 
and it might be said from his duties as a clergyman—has, coupled 
with an unambitious marriage, induced a coolness with his own 
family. He dies, leaving a wife and children scantily provided 
for. Their means are further stinted through the college ex- 
penses of the son, Stephen ; a handsome, pleasant, but thoroughly 
selfish youth, of a type which modern novels present in plenty. 
This youth is the torment and bane of the family ; for he gets ex- 
pelled from college, with a large amount of debts, which the 
income of his mother and a legacy bequeathed to Kathie are sacri- 
ficed to pay. This not only brings greater privation, but causes 
Kathie resolutely to give up her engagement with Felix Mayne, 
an intellectual and heroic-minded divine. The story of the 
youngest sister, Jean, runs smooth enough. That of Isabel is in- 
tended to be of a more tragic caste. Isabel is taken charge of by 
a widowed aunt with a good jointure; introduced to fashionable 
life ; and marries a fashionable man of great accomplishments but 
a bad nature. This soon shows itself. Isabel is neglected and 
cruelly treated; she loses her husband by cholera, as happier 
days are dawning; and passes her short after life in constant ex- 
pectation of Reginald’s return, like Campbell’s ‘‘ wild maniac ” 
in the Pleasures of Hope, or the heroine of various ballads, 

A good deal of very capital writing will be found in this novel ; 
sometimes in the description of the old buildings of a stagnant min- 
ster-town, set in a background of landscape, and enlivened by quaint 
gardens and spontaneous vegetation, or by pictures of struggling 
domestic life redeemed from sordidness by grace and the family 
affections, or again by the exhibition of those peculiar characters 





| that grow up in the uniformity yet freedom of a narrow provin- 





cial sphere. The manner of the composition, however, has been 
aoa presented before, with more appropriate concomitants and 
less of reliance upon mere description. There is some inconsistency 
in the management of the story, and an incongruity between the 
pinched economy of the family at Eversley and the style of London 
and Paris, All this, however, would have been nothing had the 
novel been managed with greater verisimilitude ; but there is too 
often a labour to produce effect by startling contrasts or melodra- 
matic exaggeration. There is also an unnatural heaping up of 
trouble: the reasons for Kathie’s obstinate persistence in break- 
ing off the engagement with Felix are insufficient: people are 
killed off as soon as they are in the way: poetical justice is not 
executed on the unprincipled and rather despicable Stephen. 
Either Holme Lee is more fitted for the simple tale than the com- 
plicated novel, or enough attention has not been paid to the na- 
ture of the latter. 
The episode of Lilias Fenton is one of the most touching things 
in the book, though rather of the slightest. Lilias Fenton is the 
daughter of a rich miser, and is engaged to Stephen. That 
worthy, corrupted by his mode of life, and hearing that her father 
is not so rich as was supposed, determines to break off the match ; 
and produces a quarrel by going to the house late at night and 
intoxicated, when he is refused admission. This interview be- 
tween Kathie and Lilias exhibits the denouement. 
‘« Tt was not until more than a fortnight had elapsed that I saw her, and 
then she sent a message to desire me to g to her father’s house that evening, 
as she wished to talk to me and could not go out. That morning we had 
received a letter from Stephen, giving us a tolerably comfortable account of 
himself, but making no mention of Lilias: this omission my mother imme- 
diately observed, and I was obliged to explain to her the reason of it. 
** Paul Fenton was asleep in his chair when I went in, and his daughter 
took me up to her own room that we might not disturb him. She looked 
eager for news, but did not ask it: she began by telling me of what Stephen 
had done, not alluding to his disgraceful condition, but stating only the 
lateness of the hour as her reason for refusing to admit him. There was 4% 
slight tinge of displeasure in her tone as she spoke of his behavour, and I 
doubted not that this displeasure had been, at first, as keen as it was Just; 
but a fortnight’s silence had somewhat abated it. 
a Fireside History of a Quiet Life. By Holme Lee, Author 
In two volumes. Published by Smith and Elder 
Published by Hurst and Blackett. 

Diary of a Commercial Traveller. By 
Published by Bentley. 
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‘¢ We heard from Stephen this morning,’ said I, compelled to speak by her 
questioning eyes. She felt all was not right; and, to gain a little courage 
to ask what, she took an old casket from the table and began to show me its 
contents—some very ancient ornaments in gold filagree that her father had 
viven her. I pretended to be admiring them, thinking in my own mind all 
the time how I should fulfil my task of undeceiving her. 

“It was a very sunny June evening, and through the low lozenge -paned 
window there came a flood of soft purple light: Lilias stood where it shonc 
all about her, and surely anything more fait ragile summer sun never 
fell upon. Her hair hung in long waved tresses, ght as threads of pale 
cold, and her dress was some rich lustrous stuff, shot with violet and amber. 
‘A deep rose burnt on her cheeks, and her eyes were vividly and restlessly 
elittering as her nervous fingers toyed with the narrow velvet « lasped with 
Stephen's gift round her slender throat. 

‘* Kathie, will you tell me what he said ab 
angry >’ she asked tre mulously. 

« ? You might have been so with reason, Lilias,’ I replied, weakly evading 
he r question. ; : 

««* Never mind that: I have forgiven him 1] Does he doubt it?’ 

“«¢ He considered himself the aggrieved person, and was deeply offended 
he has behaved shamefully,’ said I. 

“¢Qh!’ was all that Lilias answere: 
to break so like an agony from hers. 

‘For some minutes we sat quite silent 
power to ask any further questions then 





it that night—was he very 


1; but it went to my heart—it seemed 
Lilias did not seem to have the 
After a painful pause, she added, 


* Perhaps he will not write to me again This as if she half expected a 
denial. ‘I understand,’ she proceeded with forced calm, ‘ he is very angry 

he will cease to care for me at all; he will not love me any more?’ All 
this interrogatively. My lips were sealed: any consolation that I could | 


s L let her draw 
* You would tell me if Ste phe n name 


have offered must have been al 


my silence. d me in his letter.’ 


“¢Yes, Lilias, I would: but he does not.’ She looked at me drearily for 
afew minutes, till the voice of the old man was heard calling to her from 
below. 

“ ¢Do not tell him,’ she whispered to me: ‘ he must know nothing about 


it. It makes him happy to think if he should die Stephen would take care 
of me.’ 


“T assented, and we went down into the parlour together. Paul bade her 
come and shake up his cushions; and as she did so, he gazed wistfully up in 
her face, stroked the little hands that moved about him so g¢ ntly, and asked 


her if her cough were better. She replied that it was; and then, addding 
something about her flowers, went out into the garden. Her father watched 
her as she moved slowly to and fro, with her arms hanging listlessly by her 
sides, and her head bent down. : 

“* What isin her heart, I wonder,’ he said, in his maundering way. 
‘What ails her?’ 

“She came in again presently, but with such a lagging step, I scarcely 
knew it; and when I went home she accompanied me to the door, holding 
me by the hand: hers felt quite hot and feverish. ‘ Kathie,’ she said 
hesitatingly, ‘ you will not forsake me for what is come and gone? You 
will let Jean come to see me? You will come too?’ 

“* Yes, Lilias, oftener than ever; and you must not forget my mother : 
you know how she loves you,’ I replied, drawing her nearer to me. 

“*Tf you will have me sometimes, I shall like to come.’ She seemed as 
if she would have added something more, but checking herself, she kissed 





my cheek, and said, with a wan smile, that she would go and water her | 


flowers, for they had been forgotten during the last week and were pining 
for drought.”’ 


her own conclusions from | 





There is more of promise in Mr. Arle than of actual perform- 
ance, although the book itself is much above the general run of 
novels in thought and freshness. The leading idea is one that has 
several times been presented, but as often perhaps on the modern 
stage as in the aon novel. It consists in exhibiting the su- 
periority of a lover with firmness of character and kindly virtue 
though embodied in a peculiar person and odd manners, to infirmity | 
of purpose and want of principle even if set-off by the advantages 
of person, accomplishments, wealth, and station. Hilda Stanton 
has been betrothed to Hendon Meynard, much against his mo- | 
ther’s consent, when he was a younger brother; when an unex- 
pected death puts him in possession of the estate the match is 
still more distasteful ; and Mrs, Meynard loses no opportunity of 
allowing her opinion to appear. Hilda also has doubts as to her 
duty in the matter. Her father, a clergyman, intends to resign 
his living and retire to narrow circumstances, from conscientious 
motives, Hendon Meynard is too conventional to admire this he- 
roism, tacked as it is to the prospect of Mr. Stanton becoming a 
Dissenting minister. Hilda also doubts her lover’s steadiness of 
character and constancy; her mind misgives her with regard to 
his relations ; and notwithstanding her own feelings, she resolves 
to give him up. Hendon will not hear of this ; and as long as he 
is Within her influence, hi in spite of certain exhibitions of 
temper, not only constant but ardent. But when he is onee fairly 
removed, absence, the world, the management of his mother and 
sister, and the presence of a beauty, induce him to break faith and 
marry another. This clears the ground for Mr. Arle; an almost 
eccentric but very excellent person, with a kind heart and deep 
fee lings, though rather odd looks and w ays. 

_ There are some good portraits in the novel, ar, distinct, in- 
dividual conceptions, with traits such as observation of life pro- 
duces, though the characters as wholes seem rather metaphysical 
creations than studies from nature. There are of con- 
siderable merit, esper ially those in which the hard, worldly, able, 
and diplomatic Mrs. M y nard appears, The story, howeve r, wants 
action and its interest, especially in the latter volume. When 
Hilda is finally free from young Mevnard, there are no real ob- 
stacles to Mr. Arle’s love vet half the work is occupied in 
coming to a conclusion, 

The value of the book is less in itself than in its promise, It 
rath r has the germs of first-class fiction than is a first-class fic- 
ton itself. Mr, Arle has, however, what many novelists never 
can attain to—clear and just thoughts on actual life as it exists 
around us, and on the discharge of our duties, yet without any 
parade of ethics. This conversation on modern martyrs is an 
example. Hilda has just parted from Hendon, with anger on his 
part at her proposition of breaking off the engagement: she ex- 
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pects her father immediately to make public his determination to 
quit the Church, She is pondering when her young brother comes 
to her. 

** Hilda drew him near her, put her arm round him, and rested her cheek 
on his head. 

** * What did you want to talk about, Ernest >” 

** * You shouldn’t ask that—papa doesn’t, but lets me come to it in my 
own way; but I'll tell vou I've been saying over to myself, without 
knowing hardly, ‘*‘ The noble army of martyrs praise Thee.” I want to 
know more about martyrs.’ 

** Hilda lifted up her head quickly ; the quenched light rekindled in her 
eyes; but she did not speak till the boy said, ‘ Tell me something about 
them.’ 

““*The noble army of martyrs,’ Hilda repeated slowly. ‘ But, Ernest, 
you know well what martyrs are; you have read all about the carly 
martyrs.’ 

***T want to know more about how people can become martyrs #ow.’ 

*** Anybody who steadfastly does what he believes right, spite of scorn o1 
suffering or pain of any kind, who suffers for well-doing, may be called a 
martyr.’ 

*¢ + ¢* Suffers for well-doing ”’ 
and troubles me. 
army I do not se¢ 

** Why not ?’ 

** «People don’t suffer for doing right now. If Christ came now he would 
be loved and honoured, and no one would be able to die for Him.’ 

** Hilda shook her head. * We must be humble,’ she said; ‘ not ready 
to think ourselves better than people used to be. Do you think, child, you 
or I could suffer what those early Christian martyrs did? don’t we six ken 
and shudder reading of those things? But never mind! God gives us 
strength as he sends need. There ave martyrs now-a-days, Ernest ; you 
may haply enter the army ; it grows larger always : people are not punished 
now for cal/ing themselves Christians, but they often suffer for deing Chris- 
tians. Ask papa some day if this is not true. The martyrdom of life is 
often harder than that of death; it may be easier to make one terrible de- 
cisive choice than to have, all one’s life, to be continually choosing afresh 
between Christ and the world,’ ”” 











































































































and I only suffer for ill-doing ! That puzzles 
It would be very grand and great to belong to the nobk 
how I can,’ 


‘ 


There are old commercial travellers yet living who can remem- 
ber the time when goods were transported on pack-saddles in the 
remoter districts of the North, from the badness of the roads, or 
possibly from the paucity of “ transactions.” Coaches in those 
days, and for some time after, were slow affairs. Even in the 
neighbourhood of London there was a risk in night-travelling, 
from highwaymen or footpads. Individuals might have to depend 
upon their arms and their resolution in using them, or upon the 
speed of their horse. The high-roads had been improved since 
Young’s Tour in 1767; but forty years afterwards, the best were 
in an indifferent state in fine weather and very bad in winter— 
we owe our present superiority to Macadam. The successive 
changes in the means of locomotion affected all the modes con- 
nected with travelling ; the two extremes being the old inn or 
hostel, with stables for a troop and beds for more men than a 
troop contains, and the refreshment-room of a railway-station. 

A man who could describe, at first or second hand, the changes 
involved in the last fifty or sixty years,—varying his pictures of 
life and business with sketches of the “‘ characters” on ‘ cir- 
cuit,” the stories that a commercial traveller sometimes hears, 
and the startling crimes that occasionally took place in the wilder 
parts of the country,—would have matter worth the telling. In 
Jonathan Oldaker there is nothing of the kind. The ‘ Diary of 
the Commercial Traveller” begins within these few years, when 
the rail and the steam-boat has removed, except in little-fre- 
quented districts, the very chance of adventure from travelling, 
unless by drowning or a smash. Nor beyond the framework 1s 
there much of the commercial traveller in the volume, It is a 
collection of tales, told to or fallen in with by the writer, many of 
which could have been strung together by any other thread. Part 
of the book originally appeared in Bentley’s Miscellany, as the 
‘‘ Adventures of Benjamin Bobbin.” This portion has been so 
changed by revision as almost to look like new; but revision has 
not altogether got rid of that enumeration of trifles which in nar- 
rative and description has the effect of verbiage, and too often 
distinguishes magazine-writing. 

PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 
Books. 


Memorials of the neage, Early Life, Education, and Development of the 
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nius of James Watt. By George Williamson, Esq., late Perpetual Presi- 
dent of the Watt Club of Greenock. 
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In three volumes 
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Daiziel. : 
Jonathan Oldaker ; or Leaves from the Diary of a Commercial Traveller, By 
J. Crawford Wilson, Author of ** The Village Pearl,” &c. 
Ea ypt, its Climate, Character, and Resources as a Winter Resort. By 
A. Henry Rhind.—A sensible, useful, and painstaking book. From his 


reports of authors, general fame, and various me- 
teorological notes, which he has kept himself or been furnished with by 
other observers, Mr. Rhind arrives at the conclusion that the climate of 
Egypt is the most equable, the driest without sharpness or aridity, and 


own experience, th 


at once the most genial and inspiriting if not stimulating of any known. 
The country also possesses many sources of interest in its antiquities and 
people. Mr. Rhind therefore generally recommends it as a winter re- 


The 


sort, careful consideration being given to each individual case. 
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to die. In the latter case, he had better go to a more civilized spot, 
where the modes of life will haye some resemblance to his own, éf he goes 
out of the country. 

Besides the descriptive account of the climate, the author lays down 
general rules touching what he thinks the best winter life for a person 
seeking health. It resolves itself into a leisurely ascent of the Nile, 
winding up with a sojourn in the neighbourhood of the Pyramids. 


Sketches of Egyptian travelling, with practical hints, find a place in | 


the chapter on “ The Traveller’s Winter Life’; and an appendix of cli- 
matic observations is added. These last do not always support the claim 
to equability. In the register kept last year by Lord Haddo on the Nile, 
the daily variations seem to us considerable and fluctuating ; the differ- 
ence in five or six weeks great. ‘‘ The thermometer was hung outside 
the window of the cabin, on the shady side of the boat, beyond the direct 
influence of the sun, and about four feet above the water.” 


7 1 9 7 1 9 
Place. Date a.m. p.m. pPm.| Place. Date 4m p.m p-m 
1855. 1855. 

Negddee. Jan. 1. 44 ., 72 Feb, 13. 70 ., 85 

2. 52 74 Phile, 14. 65 .. 89 ., 82 

3% S .. 7 Ditto, 6. 7 .. @ .. 8&8 
Thebes, a: Se a Ditto, Te a oe a “Oe 
Ditto. 5. 5O  ® 
Ditto. ae wa We oo 
Ditto. 7. 43 i2 i 


The adyance Southward may have influenced the temperature, but the 
fact remains. 

The Five Gateways of Knowledge. By George Wilson, M.D., &e., 
Regius Professor of Technology in the University of Edinburgh, &c.— 
“The Five Gateways of Knowledge” are the five senses; which Dr. 
Wilson briefly exhibits in their anatomy, more fully in their functions 
and uses. The reflections which anatomy, physiology, and actual use 
suggest, are still more fully elaborated than is their exposition. The 
great (and the most important) object of Dr. Wilson—“ train the senses” 
—is handled the most curtly, and is rather recommendatory than in- 
structive. These remarks following some curious facts as to what an 
eye specially trained can do, are sound, but general. 

**Now, we may-not be called upon to hunt white foxes in the snow ; or, 
like William Tell, to save our own life and our child’s by splitting with an 
arrow an apple on its head; or to identify a stolen sheep by looking in its 
face and swearing to its portrait: but we must do every day many things 
essential to our welfare, which we would do a great deal better if we had an 
eye as trained as we readily might have. For example, it is not every man 
that can hit a nail upon the head, or drive it straight in with a hammer. 
Very few persons can draw a straight line, or cut a piece of cloth or paper 
even ; still fewer can use a pencil as draughtsmen ; and fewer still ean paint 
with colours. Yet assuredly there is not a calling in which an educated eye, 
nice in distinguishing form, colour, size, distance, and the like, will not be 
of inestimable service. For although it is not to be denied that some eyes 
can be educated to a much greater extent than others, that can be no excuse 
for any one neglecting to educate his eye. The worse it is, the more it needs 
education ; the better it is, the more it will repay it.” 

The manner of Dr, Wilson is vivacious and clear; his matter closely 
packed, but without confusion; his style has a general resemblance to 
that of Emerson to this extent. He takes a topic, and illustrates and 
enforces it by a selection of striking facts and kindred images, in a way 
that impresses by iteration as well as reasoning. ‘The little yolume is at 
once attractive and useful. 

The Vocabulary of Philosophy, Sor the Use of Students. By William 
Fleming, D.D., Professor of Moral Philosophy in the University of 
Glasgow.—A dictionary of terms mostly limited to mental, moral, or 
metaphysical philosophy, or of common words used in a philosophical 
sense. Occasionally the word is little more than defined; generally 
there is an exposition of the various meanings attached to it by various 
writers, given in their own language. Here and there, probably, a word 
could have been dispensed with; but Dr. Fleming might answer, that 
pupils come to the Scotch Universities with very different degrees of 
“attainment.” The Vocabulary of Philosophy is a useful book, not only 
for the information it will furnish on consultation, but for the close 
habits of thought it will induce if properly studied, and the wide range 
of scholarship of which it exhibits glimpses. 

The Student's Handbook of Medieval History. Edited by Isaiah 
M‘Burney, B.A., &c.; with Dissertations on the State of Europe and on 
the Feudal System, by Colonel Procter.—A chronological summary of 
the leading events in European and Asiatic history so far as the Asiaties 
were connected with Europe, from the downfall of the Western Empire, 
in 476, to the year 1500. Brief notes are interspersed among the chro- 
nological summaries, where needed; two dissertations by Colonel Proc- 
ter, on the State of Europe after the downfall of Rome and on the Feudal 
System, are prefixed to the summary ; and a list of ruling persons, in- 
cluding Caliphs, Popes, and Doges, is appended, There is also a dis- 
tionary of mediwval chronology ; so that a person ignorant of the date 
may discover it by means of the subject, and then refer to the body of 
the book. 


Roland : a Masque. By A. Maudslay, Author of “ Poetry of a Day.” 
—A masque is not to be limited to the regions of nature and probability, 
but it should have some regard to consistency and the critical canon— 

** Nec deus intersit, nisi dignus vindice nodus 
Inciderit.”’ 


There is neither one nor the other in Roland. The human subject is the 


; third or fourth generation, take the place of such a 


loves of Rose, a lady, and Roland, a poet; which, after nearly two hun- | 


dred and fifty pages, are put an end to by Roland shooting the brother of 
Rose in a duel, the bard having mistaken the just-returned-from-India 
for a rival. If such a very commonplace affair were worth telling at all, 
it would be better presented simply and shortly. In Roland, a Masque, 
almost all the modern poctico-supernatural powers we know of are 
engaged. Angels attend to the love-affairs of Roland and Rose; 
Lucifer, Moloch, and other Demons, aided by Death, interfere to thwart 
them; the Devil himself has recourse to a witch, and officiates as second 
in the duel. The object of the Satanic interference is to prevent the 
marriage, because Rose is not Rose, but “ Etheria” in a human form. 
From some jocular satire put into the mouth of Moloch and others, it is 
possible that the author had Fuust in his eye: but Mr. Maudslay is a 
very long way from Goethe. 





of the most notable in our present list is the second edition of Mr, 
Smith of Jordanhill’s curiously-minute application of modern nautical 
observation and experience to the illustration of “ the Voyage and Ship- 
wreck of St. Paul.” The ‘additional proofs” chiefly consist of in- 
formation furnished by travellers or nautical men, whom his first edition 
interested in the subject. 

“The Medieval Philosophy” of Frederick Denison Maurice is a 
reprint from the Encyclopedia Metropolitana, with a new preface, and 
probably new matter. It forms a distinct and living exposition of moral 
and metaphysical philosophy from Boethius to Roger Bacon and Ray- 
mond Lully. With the author's contributions on Ancient Philosophy 
and the Philosophy of the First Six Centuries, already published sepa- 
rately, it exhibits a complete survey of that circle of human knowledge, 

The second volume of Professor Wilson’s “ Essays Critical and 
Imaginative” is perhaps more distinctive than the first : there is tem- 
pered rhapsody on the Lakes, information and rollicking fun on angling, 
with criticism on Tennyson, Ebenezer Elliott, and American Poetry, 
besides a couple of miscellaneous articles. 

Mr. Brodhurst’s treatise on the ** Nature and Treatment of Club-Foot” 
originally appeared in the Medical Times and Gazette. The papers hay, 
now been considerably enlarged. The second series of the ‘‘ Speeches of 
Eminent British Statesmen” extends over twenty-one years, beginning 
with Macaulay’s oration on the Repeal of the Union, in 1833, and end- 
ing with Lord Lyndhurst’s statesmanlike criticism on the narrow ideas 
which seemed to actuate the ostensible undertakers of the Russian war, 
June 1854. 

The Voyage and Shipwreck of St. Paul: 
Writings of St. Luke, and the Ships and 
James Smith, Esq., of Jordanhill, F.R.S., Xe. 
tional Proofs and Illustrations. 

Medieval Philosophy: a Treatise of Moral and Metaphysical Philosophy from 
the Fifth to the Fourteenth Century. By Frederick Denison Maurice, M.A.,, 
Chaplain to Lincoln’s Inn, 

Professor Wilson’s Essays, Critical and Imaginative. Volume I. Works 
of Professor Wilson, of the University of Edinburgh, edited by his Son-in-law 
Professor Ferrier. 

On the Nature and Treatment of Club-Foot and analogous Distort 
the Tibio-tarsal Articulation, By Bernard EF. Brodhurst, Assistant-Surgeon 
to the Royal Orthopedic Hospital, Surgeon to the Honourable Artillery Com- 
pany, &c. 

Speeches of Eminent British 

‘ace, Second series. From the passing of the 
mencement of the Russian War. 

Lectures in aid of Self-Improvement, addressed to 
By Thomas T. Lynch, Author of ** Memorials of The« 
Second edition. 


with Dissertations on the Life and 
Navigation of the Ancients, By 
Second edition, with Addi- 


on, involving 
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Foreign Classics. Histoire de Charles XII. Roide Suéde. Par Voltaire. New 
edition, with English Notes, by Louis Direy. 

ALMANACKS. 

The Farmer's Almanack and Calendar for 1857 
or Leap-Year. By Cuthbert W. Johnson, Esq., F.R.S., 
Esq. Continued annually. 

Morton’s New Farmer’s Almanack, 1857. By John C, 
Agricultural Gazette, &c. To be continued annually. 


Fine Arts. 


PORTRAITS,” 


being the first after Bissextil 
ind William Shaw 





Morton, Editor of the 





PHOTOGRAPHIC 
A series of public photographic portraits, valuable at present, will be- 
come more valuable with the lapse of years, subject to a few necessary 
conditions,—chiefly, that the sitters be important sitters, and the photo- 
graphs good photographs. Messrs. Maull and Polyblank’s enterprise is 
therefore an excellent one; and they are carrying it out with discretion. 
As works of photographie art, their portraits need not shrink from any 
comparison; being deep and soft in tone, well and uniformly made out, 
and free from distortion or claptrap accessory. These results are, in many 
impressions, obtained without any touching-up,—always an objectionable 
expedient, if at all avoidable; and the touching-up, even in instances 
where we have noticed some, has been very slight. The first eight “ ce- 
lebrities’’ selected are not perhaps in every case entitled to so distin- 
guished a preference ; but celebrities, of one grade or another, they all 
are, and chosen from a sufficiently wide circle. Science is represented in 
Professor Owen the physiologist, Sir Benjamin Brodie the surgeon, and 
Professor Graham the chemist, (who is to appear next month) ; literature 
in Mr. Macaulay the historian, and Mr. Samuel Warren the novelist and 
publicist ; politics in Mr. Roebuck; public life and manufacture in Mr. 
Robert Stephenson ; art in Mr. Baily the sculptor. The portraits are of 
a fair size, about 8 inches by 6. In considering a work of this kind, the 
question “Do all photographs fade?’’ occurs to the mind with un- 
comfortable prominence; a question on which the Photographic 
Society has not yet, we believe, closed its investigations. If not 
found” hitherto, some means probably will be found one day for 
rendering the products of this exquisite Nature-art as permanent as 
they are faithful; and in that case, no human art, however ex- 
quisite, however thoughtful, will, in the eyes of our children of the 
work as that 
of Messrs. Maull and Polyblank. The unbiased state- 
ment made by the sun must, with all its elements of fallibility, out- 
weigh on an average the laboured, perhaps prejudiced, statement mad 
by man; and the photographic series will be the future's portrait-gallery 
of the men of our time, or at least of as many of them as. the future shall 
see fit to remember. 


unconscious 


* Photographic Portraits of Living Celebrities, Executed by Maull and Poly- 
blank. Published by the same, and by Bogue 
GENERAL FOX’S GREEK COINS.* 

The numismatic collection of General Fox, who has bestowed forty 
years’ attention on the science, includes all the Bactrian coins of Mr. 
Burnes, and the collection of Mr. Whittall of Smyrna. The work whi h 
the General has here initiated consists of the engraving and cataloguing 
ef such of his own Greco-European coins as have not hitherto been pub- 
lished : those of Asia and Africa may possibly follow. Independently of 
its interest to numismatic students, handsome getting-up and nice steel- 
engraving make the brochure an agreeable one of its class to the general 
eye. Some inaccuracies in the engraving, however, are adyerted to by 
the author; nor are the references always exact. 


* Engravings of Unedited or Rare Greek Coins, with Descriptions. By Lieu- 


For some time past the number of reprints has been considerable in | tenant-General C. R. Fox. Part I, Europe. Published by Bell and Daldy. 


proportion to new books, and the characteristic still continues. One 
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ILLUSTRATED BOOKS,* 

To “illustrate” a book well, has often the effect of putting out the 
reader, rather than enabling him to enter more sy mpathetically into his 
guthor’s meaning; for the simple reason, that two minds, the writer's 
and th designer’ s, not to mention the reader's, w ill see the same subject 
from different points of view. To illustrate a book badly, is necessarily 
to degrade it. Mr. Wehnert seems to have undertaken this latter unde- 
sirable “mission” for some of the best-beloved poems of the early part 
of the present century. Last year, it was Keats’s ‘ Eve of St. Agnes” ; 
now it is Coleridge’s “‘ Ancient Mariner.” Attempts more blank, un- 
meaning, ill-conceived—or rather not, in any accurate sense of the word, 
ived at all—it were difficult to imagine. There is nothing to criti- 
in them except inanity; although the subjects in which the Mari- 


himself does not appear—such as “the Bride hath paced into th 





cones 


ciZe n 





net 
hall” —might, if standing alone, pass muster without particular repro- 
pation. Along with Mr. Wehnert’s figure-designs are others by Messrs. 


Birket Foster and Duncan, representing the Mariner's ship, simply as 
nuch timber and canvass amid so much sky and a method of 
ustrating such a poem as foolish in its idea as Mr. Wehnert’s is in its 
execution. For any to whom an illustrated edition of a popular poem is 
just a pretty bauble, this Ancient Mariner will answer, containing as 
it does a sufficient y of silver paper, old-fashioned type, and wood-cuts. 
On the other hand, any to whom Coleridge is a name claiming some re- 
spect 01 affection, or to whom art, like written poetry, is a form of men- 
tal expression, will beg a truce to this kind of fooling 

The Mariner : b 1 Taylor 
P ib Ps ii Co, 


sea; 





Samue 


Rime of the Ancient 


ed by Sampson Low, 


Coleridge. Illustrated. 












































BIRTHS, 

0 24th September, at h wl E.1., the Wife of Colonel Inglis, H.M.’s 
T) \ ond Regiment, of a sor 

On 30th October, in Grove End Road, the Wife of Captain R. A, Oliver, R.N 

0 th, at Sunbury, Middlesex, the Wife of W. D. Christie, Esq., H.B.M. 
Minister Plenipotentiary to the A itine ¢ federation, of a daughter 

On the 30th, the Hon, Mrs. H yi wv, of a daughter 

oO th. at Osberton, I ly G bo fa ma he 
oO , at Richmond, Surre Wife of Lieutenant-¢ el W. L. Mell 
fa 

On Ist November, at Hlunsd Rect the Wife of the Rev. R, W. Thacke- 
ay a n 
On the 2d, at Houghton House, Bedfords! , the Wife of Hump! Brandreth, 
Esq., of a son and heir 
On the 3d, at Moncrieffe House, P i the Lady Louisa Moncrieffe, of a son 
On the 4 it Knowsley Parsor «, Lancashire, the Hon, Mrs, W. L. I en, of 
On the 4th, at Ince Blunden Hall, Lancashire, the Wife fT. Weld B le 
Esq., of a son. 

On the 4th, the Lady of John He Wa , Esq., of Mary D und of 
Packwood, Warwickshire, of a s el 

On the Sth, at the Rectory, Great Stanmore, Lady I i ¢ lo ida t 

0 , in Hyde Park ¢ ! Wife of Mr. 5 M i till- 
l prematurely. 

MARRIAGES, 

On the 25th September, at St. Peter's Church, Colombo, John Bailey Esq., 
Assistant Government rent of Badu to Katherine Cec : Elizabeth, daughter 
of his Excellency Sir H. G. Ward, K.G.4 M.G., Governor of the Island of Ceylon 

On the 30th October, at Cl ha M. I Davidson, Esq of Singapore, to 
M Isabella, second daughit ft late Major-Gener David Forbes, C.B., 
Seventy-eighth Highlanders 

On the 30th, at the British Embassy, Berlin, George J. R. Hewett - 
Ce el Sir George H. Hewett, Bart., of Netherseale, Leicestershire, Clara 
yo t daughter of his Excellency the late Lieutenant-Genera im von 
Po nmer, &ec. i 
0 he 5th November, at Abbott’s Leigh, M B t f the Nineteenth R ~ 
mie ond son of Robert Br t 3 of Abbot La to Cat fourth 
daughter of William Miles, Esq., M.P., of Leigh Court, Somerset 
On the 6th, at St. George’s, Har s e, Edward J s, eldest of Ad 
miral Hawker, of Ashford Lodge, Petersfield, to Margarita Jane ily daughter of 
G Rennie, Esq., F.R.S., of Whitehall Place. 
DEATHS, 

On the 29th October, at Asford Rectory, Leicestershire, the Rev. Andrew 
Burnaby, M.A.; in his 7lst yea 

On tl ith, at Manningford A t Rectory, the Rev. Fran Bickley Astley ; 
in his 71 year 
On the 30th, at Tregdwyan, Carmart hard Richards, I n his 9lst year, 
On the 3ist, the Rev, Charles B tor of Whitestone, Devon, having been 
min of that parish for forty-1 years; in his 75th year 
On the 3lst, the Earl of Bandot his 72d year : 

On t lst November, in } s nN the Right Hon, the Lord Chief Justice 

2 it Brighton, M Sw fen Jervis, wife of Swynfen Jervis, of Darlas- 
ll, near Stone, Stafford ‘ . 

On the 2d, at Stanhoe Cabin, Norfolk, Mrs. Frances Taylor; in her 90th year. 

On the 2d, at Mount Dillon, Dundrum, Dublin County, Captain George Daniell, 
LN. : 

On the 4th, at Mill Mead House, Guildfor Major-General Butterworth, C.B., 
of the Madras Army, and late Gove r of Prince of Wales’s Island, Singap and 
Ma in his 56th year 

On tl th, at Norwood, Edward Kingsford, Esq Manager of the Southwark 
Brat f the London and West ’ n his 68th yea 
On tl ith, at Wollaton H N t t Hon.-Digby, I Middleton; in 
his 87th vear 
all 5 2 
Che Army. 
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Wan Derartrment, Pall M N 1.—Ilst West 1 I t—To be I ts 
with purchase nsign J. Moffitt, vice Harrison, deceased; En 2 A. W 

Jarron, vice Connell, appointed to the 30 Foot Ens E. T. Dunn, vice hit 
‘ppointed Paymaster of 2d Dragoon Guards ro be Ex n, without purchase 
C. P. Pender, Gent. vice Moffitt 
2d West India Regiment—W. U1. M*¢ Gent, to be Ensign, wi it purchase 
3d West India Regiment—¥. Rog Gent. to be Ensign, without purchase 
Chaplains Department—To be Chaplains to the Forees—The Rev. E. W. Milner, 
M.A.; the Rev. C. J. Hort; the Rev. Hugh Huleatt; the Rev. J. A. Crozier, B.A. ; 
the I J. W. Hayward, M.A t R W. Sykes; the Rev. J. G, Boudier. 

Roya! Hospital, Chelsea—G« , Right Hon. Sir E. Blakeney, G.C.B. te 
Governor, vice General Sir Colin Halkett, G.C.B. deceased, General Sir A, Wood- 
ord, G.C.B. to be Lieut.-Govert vice General Sir E, Blakeney 

FROM THE LONDON GAZETTE, NOVEMBER a 
a» sn Department, Pall Mall, Nov. 7.—(Caralry—7th Regt. of Light Drags 
Regimental Sergt.-Major J. Mould to be Riding-Master 


J. Raike 


Lith 1 


t r, of the Cavalry Dépot Staff at Maid- 
Stone, 


ght Drags.—Sergt.-Majo 
to be Riding-Master : 
16th Light Drags.—L, W 
promoted, ; 
Infantry 
Stanley to 


Atkinson, Gent, vice Pigott, 


to be Cornet, by pure hase, 


Ensign and Lieut. the Hon. J. C, 
A. Poulett, who retires. 


Guards 
vice the Hon. 


Grenadier Regt. of Foot 
be Lieut. and Capt. by pur 


hase, 


llth Foot—W., T. Corrie, Gent. to be Ensign, by purchase, vice Stoney, promoted 
in the 53d Foot. 
or ~~. Foot—Lieut, W, Kemp to be Adjt. vice Wilton, who resigns the Adjutancy 
mm , 


| Thomas, Plymouth, grocer. 











20th Foot—The promotion of Lieut. W. V. Maskelyne to a company, by purchase, 
to bear date 3d Oct. instead of 30th Sept. 1856, 

28th Foot—Liecut. J. Thwaites has been permitted to retire from the service by 
the sale of his commission. 

40th Foot--Brevet Lieut.-Col. J. M. B. Neill, late of the 40th Foot, was placed 
upon half-pay from Lith Feb. 1856, and not 9th Oct, 1855, as erroneously stated in 
the Gazette of 15th February 1856 / 

{lst Foot—Capt. H Bush to be Major, by purchase, vice Barnar 





as previously stated. 


Ss , who retires. 






































42d Foot—Lieut. W. H. Crompton to be Capt. by purchase, vice Dunbar, who 
retires. 

52d Foot—Lieut. J. A. Bayley to be Capt. by purchase, vice Archdall, who 
retires; Ensign C. J. R. Troup to be Lieut. by purchase, vice Bayley; 5. L. Pids- 
ley, Gent. to be Ensign, by purchase, vice Troup. 

53d Foot—Lieut. G. N. Fendall to be Capt. by purchase, vice Ross, promoted ; 
Ens R. F. Stoney, from 11th Foot, to be Lieut. by purchase, vice ndall, 

‘ Foot—Lieut. H. H. Chanter has been superseded, he being absent without 
le ave 

86th Foot—Ensign J. G. Dartnell to be Lieut. by purchase, vice Brockman, whose 
promotion, by purchase, on 19th Sept. 1856, has been cancelled, 

9st Foot—Lieut. J. A. Kysh, from the Gold Coast Corps, to be Paymaster, vice 
Dalrymple, dec 

lst West India Regiment—Ensign J. D. Mackenzie, from the 79th Foot, to be 
Lieut. by purchase, vice Macaulay, promoted. 

Hospital Staf—G,. W. Mellis Gent. to be Purveyor to the Forces; Acting As- 
sist.-Surge \. Bowden and T. Perkins have ceased to do duty, there being no 
longe asion for their sery 

B ¢ Capt. W. A. A. Thomson, of the 9th Regt. of Bengal Cavalry, to be Major 

Chr Pany. 
FROM THE LONDON GAZETTE, NOVEMBER 4. 

ApMrrauty, Nov. 3.—Vice-Admiral of the Blue William Bowen Mends has been 
appointed to receive a pension of 150/. a year; as provided for in her Majesty's order 
n Council of the 25th of June 1851, vacant by the decease of Vice-Admiral C, J. 
Johnston. and the name of Vice-Admiral W. B. Mends has been removed to the 
Reserve Half-pay List accordingly ; and in consequence of this removal the 
promotions, dated the 17th t. have this day taken place—Rear-Admiral of the 
Red sir J. G. Sinel Bart. to ice-Admiral of the Blue; Rear-Admiral of the 
White G. F. R tobe R imiral of the Red; Rear-Admiral of the Blue the 
Hon, F. W. Grey, C.B. to 1 tear-Admiral of the White; Capt. the Right Hon, 
I 1 E. Russell, C.B Admiral of the Blue 

I f \ N ted tl 21st yuent on the death, on the 
Ot t \ ‘ Red ll C.B. have this day taken 
" \ \ ‘ White Sir J. W G.C.B. to be Vi Admiral 
oft R \ \ t Blue E. Harvey to be Vice-Adi al of the White 
K -A t l ed List—G. E, Watts, C.B Hi. O'Grady, to be 
Viee-Adn : t Re d List; Rear-Admiral of the Red the Right Hon, Sir 
M. F. I l keley. K.C.B. to be Vice-Admiral of the Blue; Rear-Admiral of the 
White W. J. H. J me t Rear-Admiral of the Red; Rear-Admiral of the 
Blue R. L. Baynes, C.B. t Rear-Admiral of the Whit Capt. H. W. Bayfield 
to be Rear-Ad al I 

Captains H. 8. M C. Crowdy, and T. Mansel have also been promoted to 
be Retired Rear-A e terms proposed in the London Gazette of the Ist of 
Septen 1846, without ease of pay 

Crave. 
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Part ships Dissolved M‘Connell and Crawford, Liverpool—Newby and Hobbs, 
Ramsgate, carpenters—Fiddes and Powell, Liverpool, commission-agents Matthews 
und Greenwood, Gorton, surgeons—Marquis and Lang, Clayton-le-Moors, Lanca- 

f -founder Chadwick and Co, Mackerfield, Lancashire, colliers—Stothert 
sath I nge Scholes and Co, Oldham, cotton- e! us far as 
loyd—We und Neal, Birmingham, bone-dealers—Lewis and Co, 
wool -warehousemen; as far as regards R. Morris—T. A. Gibb and 

, and ¢ n ( Canton, Hengkong, and Shanghai, commission- 
far as rega W. P. Livingston and J. Skinner—Long and Myers, 
w, Y ) e-dealers—Milton and Tubbs, Church Street, 
ensed ‘ Crompton and Co, Crompton, Lancashire, cotton- 
Liversed Iron Company, Liversedge, Yorkshire os far as regards 
thwait 0 1 and Mertens, Millwall, chemists—Routledge and 
nufacturers—Jackson and Co. Rothwell, Leeds and 

f regards E. Jackson—Bowditch and Co, Yeovil, 

nurs h and Pickard, Leeds, printers—Thomas 
aff, Gla unshire, bar-iron-manufacturers—Julian and Co, Helston, 
ers—Wilton and Green, Liverpool, cart-owners—-W. 8. and 8. Brown, 

8. B. and O Fox, Exeter, dentists—Yeoward and Baker, 

l Saunders and Morris, Bristol, carpenters sell and 





ta 


on-founders 





as regards J. A. Bryson—Redpath and Leigh, 
rhe Cambrian Slate Quarrying Company 
as far as regards W. Colgate 


Limehouse 


Worcester, 


Church Row, 
Russell and ¢ pers ; 





Bank fs.—James WAT! Kxioutrs, Ipswich, corn-merchant, to surrender 
Nov. 13, Dec. 18 licit Sole and Co, Aldermanbury ; official assignee, Johnson, 
Basinghall Street 

WittuM James Wurre, Vauxhall Wharf, baker, Nov. 14, Dec, 20: solicitors, 
Abbott and Co. New Inn ; official assignee, Cannan, Aldermanbury. 

Josern James Reynoups, Threadneedle Street, mining and share broker, Nov. 
14, Dec. 20: solicitor, Prall junior, Essex Street, Strand ; official assignee, Whit- 
more, Basinghall Street 

Jon~ Vickers. Eldon Road, Victoria Road, Kensington, wine-merchant, Nov, 17, 


Dec, 22: solicitor, Bickley, Surrey Street, Strand ; official assignee, Nicholson, Ba- 
singhall Street 
» 

































SamveEt Bone senior, Dagenham, Essex, beershop-keeper, Nov. 17, Dee, 22: so- 
licitors, Linklater and Hackwood, Sise Lane; official assignee, Nicholson, Basing- 
hall Street 

FRANCIS SEAWARD, Abchurch Yard, carman, Nov. 12, Dec. 16: solicitor, Chidley, 
B f ree, Graham, Coleman Street 

widge, Shropshire, currier, Nov. 15, Dec 12: soli- 
hi . Birmingham ; official assignee, Bittlestone, Birming- 
ha 
D ton, Leicestershire, builder, Nov. 25, Dec. 16: 
. Derby; official assignee, Harris, Nottingham. 
rkshire, cloth-manufacturer, Nov. 21, Dee, 19 
ial assignee, ung, Leeds 
Sheffield, saw-manufacturers, Nov, 22, Dec, 20: solicitor, 
Bre " nee, Brewin, Sheffield. 
Sheffield, saw-manufacturer, Nov, 22, Dec. 20 solicitor, 
I i al assignee, Brewin, Sheffield. 
s Hammoxnp Tuompsox, Conisbrough, Yorkshire, brewer, Nov. 22, Dec. 
itor, Unwin, Sheffield; official assignee, Brewin, Sheffield 
ys Wrient, Burnley, timber-merchant, Nov 17, Dec. 15: solicitors, We 
therhead and Burr, Keighley, Yorkshire; Sale and Co, Manchester ; official assig- 

¢, Fraser, Manchest . 

Davin I t elfast and Manchester, manufacturer, Nov. 19, Dec 7 solici- 
tors, Rowley a Son, Manchester; « jal assignee, Pott, Manchester 

Dividends.—Nov. 25, Hall, Bush Lane and Winchester Buildings merchant 
Nov. 25, Stewart, North Bank, St. John’s Wood, and Prince Edward's Island, mer- 
chant—Nov 5. Gaskin. Crovdon, builder—Nov. 25, Younge, Holt, Norfolk, sta- 
tioner Putney, apothecary—Nov 25, Sheppeard, ¢ ambridge, corn- 
merchar ype, Great Marlborough Street and elsewhere, publisher— 
Nov. 26 Denbighshire, serivener—Nov. 26, Jones, Chester, timbe 
merchant—Nov. 27, Capper, Neweastle-upon-Tyne, commission-agent—Nov. 2 





merchants—Nov. 27, Robins, Pavistock, at- 
Nov. 27, Hitt, Exeter, currier—Nov. 
27, Lang- 


Blyth and Goddard, 
torney—N« 
27, Lowle and Gardener 
don, Exeter, merchant 
ton, music-seller—Nov 
Buchanan, Plymouth, baker 


sirmingham, 

27, Newman, Taunton, chemist 
Wellington, Somersetshire, manufacturers 

Nov. 27, Ffooks, Sherborne, brewer—Nov Ling, Taun- 

27, Searell, Furzeley Mill, near Ashburton, miller—Dec. 1, 
Dec. 1, Findlater, Plymouth, coal-merchant—Dee. 1, 


Vv. 
ov 





oT 
j 
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Certificates to be granted unless cause be shown to the contrary on the day of ) 





meeting — Nov. 26, Houghton, Friday Street and Watling Street, merchant—Nov. 

coine, Hitchin, Hertfordshire, butcher—Nov. 25, Die specke r, Little Moor- 
held. dealer in French purses—Dec. 2, Williams, Almondsbury, Gloucestershire, 
baker—Dec,. 2, Thomas, Bedwelty, 7 ln hire, inn-keeper—Nov. 27, Capper, 





Newcastle-upon-Tyne, commission-agent—Nov. 27, Lawford, Liverpool, oil-crusher 
—Dec. 1, Tamlyn, Tipton, chemist—Nov. 27, Brook, Wolverhampton, draper—Noy. 
27, Ward, Birmingham, grease-manufacturer, 

Declarations of Dividends.—Williamson, 
Tuesday or Friday; Hirtzel, Exeter—Davy, 
div. of 5d. any Tuesd: ay or Fri Hirtzel, Exeter—Manning, Totnes, 
first div. of 3s. any Tuesd: ay or F rids ay ; Hirtzel, Exeter—Durston, Taunton, brewer; 
first div. of 4s. 9d. any Tuesds ay or Friday ; Hirtzel, Exeter—Tregellas, St. Agnes, 
Cornwall, draper ; first div. of 4s. any Tuesday or Friday; Hirtzel, Exeter—Drake, 
Wiiland, Devonshire, inn-keeper ; first div. of 3s. 2d. any Tuesday or Friday; Hirt- 
zel, Exeter—Gill and Ede, St. Thomas-by-Launceston, builders ; first div. of 6s. 6d. 
and a first div. of 19s. 4d. on the separate estate of R. Gill, any Tuesday or Friday ; 
Hirtzel, Exeter—Sandiford, Hinckley, Leicestershire, draper ; first div. of 
Thursday ; Christie, Birmingham—Shi aw and Son, Halifax, worsted-spinner 
div. of 6s. 8d. any day ; Young, Leeds—Oldfield and Co, Hudde rsfield, mere hi ants ; 
fourth div. of 1s. 4d. ny day ; Young, Leeds—Leadbeater and Son, Huddersfield, 
merchants ; first div. of 3s. id. any day; Young, Leeds—Nic holson, West Derby ; 
second div. of ls. any Wednesday; Turner, Liverpool. 

Scotch Sequestrations.—W alker, Edinburgh, auctioneer, Nov. 
ton of Drimmie, Perthshire, farmer, Nov. 12— noon Edinbur gh, tailor, 


FROM THE LONDON G ge NOVEMBER j. 
Fagg ships Dissolved.—Rogers and Co, Cardiff, ship-brokers 
an, chemists—Clegg and Co, Clayton- he meen Lancashire, 
Dani and Hopkinson, Huddersfield, milliners—Elliott and Seottorn, Nottingham, 
grocers—J. and E. Bonner, Banbury, drapers—Hicks and Dickson, St. George 
Street, St. George-in-the-East, glass-benders—Gregory and Co. Cheapside, sewed- 
muslin-merchants—Leadbeater and Ferris, East Stonehouse, chemists—J. and R. 
White, Broad Street, Golden Square, billiard-table-makers—J. and R. Dryden, 
Kinaston Street, Lambeth, mill-wrights—G. and F. G. Harcourt, Chertsey, 


draper; first div. of 2s. any 
linen-manufacturer ; second 
corn-dealer ; 


Truro, 
Crediton, 






“4 














11—M ‘Gregor, Mil- 
Nov, ll. 


Wells and Finch, 
cotton-spinners 








sur- 





geons—Hyde and Hutchinson, Merthyr Tydfil, builders—Parker and Co. Manches- 
ter, cotton-dealers—Bridgman and Seaman, Eton, grocers—Leather and Co. Brad- 





ards I, Holdsworth— 
cdoepest, corn- 


and H,. Nicholls, 


as far as re 
Lowe and Sons, 
agents—J. C, 


ford, Yorkshire, worsted-stuff-manufacturers ; 
Holden and Buxton, Walsall, saddle-tree-makers 
merchants—Macdonnell and Ronald, Melbourne, 
Twickenham, farmers. 

Bankruptcy Annulied.—J. Grecory, 

Bankrupts.—Lovis Casrriave, Philpot Lane, merchart, 
Dec. 16: solicitor, Appleton, New City Chambers ; official assignee, 
brook Court. 

Emery WALKER, Blomfield Street, 
Terr coach-builder, Nov. 21, Dec, 23: 
cial assignee, Lee, Aldermanbury. 


Manchester, accountant. 
to surrender Nov. 21, 
Edwards, 





Sam- 


Harrow Road, and Charles Mews, Westbourne 
solicitor, Grainger, Bucklersbury ;_offi- 








Cuarves and Wiiuiam WiLkrys, Chipping Lambourn, Berks, builders, Nov. 18, 
Dec. solicitors, Bishop and Co. New Bridge Street; Astley, Hungerford; offi- 
cial assignee, Bell, Coleman Street Buildings. 

James Waker, Arundel, scrivener, Nov. 18, Dec. 18: solicitor, Heath, Artillery 
Place ; official assignee, Johnson, Basinghall Street. 

James Stevenson, Wandsworth Road, brewer, Nov. 24, Dec. 22: solicitors, Wire 


and Child, St. Swithin’s Lane ; official assignee, Nicholson, Basinghall Street. 
WittraM Turner, Finsbury Street, builder, Nov. 21, Dec. 20: solicitor, Rogers, 
Fenchurch Street; official assignee, Whitmore, Basinghall Street. 
Morris Barnett, Ramsgate, aetg Nov. 18, Dec, 16: solicitor, Philip, Buck- 
lersbury ; official assignee, Graham, Coleman Street. 
Epvwtx Joun Hopper, Birmingham, grocer, Noy. 21, Dec. 10: 
Birmingham ; official assignee, Christie, Birmingham. 
Tuomas Brinpiey, Uttoxeter, grocer, Nov. 21, Dec. 11: 
mingham ; official assignee, Whitmore. Birmingham. 








solicitor, Southall, 


solicitor, James, Bir- 


Davip Buckier, Birmingham, builder, Nov. 21, Dec, 12: solicitor, Knight, 
Birmingham ; official assignee, Bittleston, Birmingham. 





JosernH SvucKLING jun. Birmingham, hop- -dealer, Nov. 28, Dec. 19: solicitor, 
Reece, Birmingham ; official assignee, Whitmore, Bir mingham. 
Witu1aMm Joun Perrer, Coventry, printer, Nov. 24, Dec. 10: solicitors, Richard- 


son and Sadler, Old Jewry Chambers; Knight, Birmingham ; official assignee, 
Christie, Birmingham, 

James Woop, Wolverhampton, grocer, Nov. 28, Dec. 19: 
and Son, Kidderminster; Knight; Birmingham; official assignee, 
mingham, 

Wittram Dixon and Georce Mippteroy, Morley, Yorkshire, dyers, Nov. 
Dec. 16: solicitors, Terry and Watson, Bradford ; Bond and Barw ick, Leeds ; of- 
ficial assignee, Hope, Leeds, 

Tuomas Conway, Mold, Flintshire, corn-dealer, Noy. 21, 
Evans and Sons, L iverpool : ; Official assignee, Bird, Live verpool. 

Levi Pearson, Rochdale, grocer, Nov. 17, Dec. 17: solicitor, Rt: andring junior, 
Rochdale ; official assignee, Pott, Manchester. 

Tnomas Tuomas, Manchester, milliner, Nov. 


Saunders 
Bir- 


solicitors, 
Christie, 








Dec. 12: solicitors, 





: solicitors, Richardson 


24, Dee. 1 


and Sadler, Old Jewry Chambers; Livett, Manchester; official assignee, Pott, 
Manchester, 
Dividends.—Nov,. 28, Cottingham, Argyll Place, Regent’s Street, surveyor—Nov- 


29, Hickman, Duke Street, St. James’s, picture-dealer— Dec. 2, Unwin, Poland Street, 
builder—Nov, 29, Dearie, Frederick’s Place, Old Jewry, merchant—Dec. 2, Elliott, 
Blythe, Northumberland, draper—Dec. 4, Michell, Crews Hole, and Westbury- 
upon-Trym, Gloucestershire, smelter—Dec. 1, Negroponte, Manchester, merchant— 
Dec. 1, Firth and Archer, Liverpool, brokers—Dec. 1, Smith, Liverpool, merchant— 
Dec. 18, Gribbell, Tavistock, grocer—Dee. 18, Courtis, Beeralston, Devon, 
Dec. 18, E. and E. Rowe junior, Penzance, stationers—Dec. 18, Shorto, 
jeweller—Dec. 18, B. and W. Bray, Okehampton, nursery-gardeners—Dec. 9, Amer, 
Bradford, York, grocer—Dec. 9, Harrop, Bingley, stuff-manufacturer—Nov. 28, 
Anderton, Halifax, grocer—Nov. 28, Fenton, Batley Carr, York, rag-merchant 
Nov. 29, Armitage and Co, Sheffield, railway-spring-manufacturers. 

Yertificates to be granted unless cause be shown to the contrary on the day of 
meeting.—Nov. 26, Dunham, New Oxford Street, boot-manufacturer—Dec. 1, 
Folkard, Jermyn Street, tailor—Dec. 1, Michell, Crews Hole, and Westbury-upon- 
Trym, Gloucestershire, smelter—Dec. 2, Elliott, Blyth, draper—Dec. 1, Findlater, 
Plymouth, coal-merchant—Dec. 1, Beevers, Leeds, engraver—Dec. 1, Lay, Wolver- 
hampton, hop-merchant. 

Declarations of Dividends.—Broers, 






grocer— 


Exeter, 








East India Chambers, Leadenhall Street, 





merchant; first div. of 2s, 43d. any Monday; Cannan, Aldermanbury—Cutter and 
Hunter, Regent Street, tailors; second div. of 7d. 3 1y Monday; Cannan, Alder- 
manbury—Jessop, Cliftonville, Sussex, builder ; first div. of 2s. 94d. any Monday ; 


Gray’s Inn Road, draper ; first 
Wigmore Street, 
Cannan, Alder- 
of 8s, 84d. any 


Cannan, Alde ee i cag sence Swinton Street, 
div. of 4s, 93d. any Monday ; ; Cannan, Aldermanbury—Haselden, 
Cavendish Square, bookseller ; second div. of 1s. 1ld. ‘any Monday ; 
manbury—Carr, North Hilton, Durham, ship-builder; first div. 
Saturday; Baker, Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 











Scotch Sequestrations.—Neison, Leith, merchant, Nov. 11—Boyd, Perth, glazier, 
Nov. 15—Bowie, Falkirk, mere hant, Nov. i. 
PRICES CU RR E NT, 
BRITISH FUNDS. (Closing Prices.) 
| Saturd Monday Tuesday.| Wednes.| Thurs. | Friday, 
3 per Cent Consols menanenneensencaid beet J 


Ditto for Account .., 
3 per Cents Reduced . 
New 3 per Cents .... 
Long Annuities 
Annuities 1885 .., 
Bank Stock, 9 per Cent 
India 8 

E 
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Austrian .... 
Belgian 
Ditto 
Brazilian 
Buenos Ayres 
Chilian . ee ee 
Danish eesccecese w= 
Ditto 3 
Dutch 
Ditto 
French 








Ex. 12 Guilders) | 








FOREIGN 
| Last Official Quotation during the Week ending Friday Evening.) 
4} p. Ct.) 


954 ex d. 


FUNDS 


p French ...cccccsceces 
| Mexican .. 
| Peruvian 
Portuguese 
Russian 
Sardinian 
Spanish ° 
Ditto New , De fe rred 
Ditto Passive .. ° 
Turkish 
Venezuela 












| SHARES. 


Last Official Quotation during 
Rarttways— 


Bristol and Exeter .......... ° 92 
Caledonian....... 56 
Chester and Holyhead .... 36) 
Eastern Counties... ° 94 
Edinburgh and Glasgow 55 
Glasgow and South Western | 92 


Great Northern .. 
Great South. and West. Ireland 
Great Western.......e.e0+ 
Hull and Selby oe 
| Lancashire and Yorkshire.... 
| Lancaster and Carlisle -| 
| London, Brighton,& Sout Ce as 
| London and Blackwall . 





hy 
| 








London and North-Western ) 
London and South-Western . 104} 
Manchester, Sheftield,& Lincoln. | 34} 
Midland ; 788 
Midland Gre it Western (Ireland 52 
North British...... 363 
North-Eastern—Berwick | 80 
North-Eastern—York . 58 
Oxford, Wor. & Wolverhampt« 26} 
Scottish Central ...... 103 
Scottish Midland 68exd 


South-Eastern and Dover ° 
Eastern of France ° 
East India Guaranteed 








Geelong and Melbourn 23 
Great Indian Peninsular 21h 
Great Western of Canada 244 
Paris and Lyons .......... [ ing 

Mines— | 
| Australian ......eeeees — 
Brazilian Imperial 

Ditto St. John del Rey Is} 
Cobre Copper ......eeeeee 533 
224 


Rhymney Iron,........+.- 


| Banxs— 
Australasian 

| British North 

| City 


Amer 


Colonial 
} Commercial of Londo 
Engl 
| Londo 
Leadon and County 


| London Chrtd 
| London Joint Stock 


London ar 
| National Bank .. 


National Provincial.. 
} New South Wales... 





d Westminster . 





the Week ending Friday Evening.) 


ican 


on 


Scotsh. & Australian Chtd 





Buk. of Australia 








d. 





Oriental 
| Provincial of Irelan 
| South Australia.... 
| Union of Australia ee 
| Union of London.. 
} Unity 
Western Bb jank of London 
Docks— 
| East and West Indis 


General Steam 


Royal Mail Steam. 
1 South Australian . 








rere 








BANK OF ENGLAND. 


An Account, pursuant to the 
on Saturday, 
ISSUE 


£23,480,070 


Notes issued.... 


£23,480,070 

BANKING 

Proprietors’ Capital........... £14,553 ,000 

Best... .cccccccccescscveces 
Public Deposits* 
Other Deposits 

Seven Days and other Bills. 











43 








209 


£33,326, 


Government Debdt.. 
Other Securities. ... 
Gold Coin and Bullic 
Silver Bullion...... 


DEPARTMENT. 


; Government Securit 
} ding Dead Weight 
| Other Securities... 
| Notes 


| 





m. 


ies 





inclu- 
Annuity 





Gold and | Silve r Coin . sees 


Peel River L and and Mineral .. 
Peninsular and Oriental Steam 


| London........++. 
St. Katherine ........0eeeeeeeee 
Victoria 
| MIScELLANEOt 
Australian Agricultural ....... 
| British American Land 
Canada 
| Crystal Palace eves 
| Electric Telegraph 
| General Screw Steam 
| 
} 














Act 7th and 8th Victoria, cap. 32, for the week ending 
the Ist day of Nov. 1856. 
DEPARTMENT 


.» £11,015,100 


3,459,900 
9,005,070 


£23,480,070 


£10,737,841 
19,053,446 





43,665 
"591, 257 


£33 326,209 


* Including Exchequer, Saving- Banks, Commissioners of National Debt, & Dividend Accts, 


BULLION. Per oz. 

















¥ METALS Per ton 
Poreign G i tes 7 opper, Brit. Cakes “a 1 0 000 
Foreign Gold in Bars, Standard, £317 9 | co “aes teen... . 15 0 900 
Mexican Dollars ........+0s0+6+ 0 0 O | Lead, British Pig . Ms 00..00e0 
| Silver in Bars, Standard........ 0 0 0 | Steel, Swedish Keg.. 20 0 0.. 00 0 
| GRAIN, Mark Lane, Nov, 7. 
| 8. & s s $s. s 
Ww he at,R.O. Oto 0 Fine ...00. Fine...... 78to 80} Indian Corn sto 36 
| Pine o— 0 Foreign,R Peas, Hog 39—40 | Oats, Feed.. 23—25 
| 64 — 68 | White I Maple .... 44—45 Fine... F 
| 68—70 | Rye ........ White .. 45—47 Poland .. 
O— 0} Barley Blue ° 48— 59 Fine ... 
0— 0| Malting Beans, Ticks 38—41 | Potato.... : 
New...... 66—72 | Malt, Ord Harrow... 40—44 | Fine. 


WEEKLY AVERAGE 




















| SIX-WEEKS AVERAGE 




































































For the Week ending Noy. 1 } Per Qr. (Imperial) of England and Wales 
Wheat . 66s. Od. | Rye ...... dls. 8d, Wheat .... 658. 4d. | Rye .... dis. 5d, 
Barley ..... 46 32 Beans 47 2 Barley . 44 2 is 10 
ee a ae: pee, a ee ee 6 5 ‘42 
FLOUR PROVISIONS 
Town made +-per sack 60s. to 63s Butter—Be st Fresh, 15s. 0d. per doz. 
SeECONS .....eecccececcecsees 55 — 58 Carlow, 5. lis. to Ol. Os. per cwt 
Essex and Suffolk,on board ship 49 — 54 | Bacon, Irish ........... per cwt. 70s. — 7 
Norfolk and Stockton .... 17 — 48 Cheese, Cheshire, fine .. coe 72 
| American .. — b arrel 2 —40 | Derby, pale ....ccccccesccess 66 
| Canadian ... 35 —4 | ) 
Bread, 7 4ib. loaf | 
BUTCHERS’ MEAT 
NEWGATE AND LEADENFALL CATTLE: MARKET | Heap or CaTTLe AT THE 
s. d s. d s. dd s. d s. d s. d CATTLE-MARKET 
teef... 3 Oto3 Btod O 3 Sto4 6to 410 Monday Friday. 
Mutton 3 6— 2— i é4—5 @0=—6 4 Beasts.. 5,399 ..... 1,145 
Veal... 3 4—4 0—4 6 4 6—5 O—5 4 | Sheep 3,010 
Pork... 4 0—5 4—0 ¢ 44—5 O0O—5 2 | Calves., 152 
Lamb. 0 O0—0 0—0 0 o0o—0 0—0 0 Pigs cc 1% 
1 » sink the offal, per 8 lb 
HOPS WooL 
Weald of Kent Pockets...... 56s. to 74s Down Tegs .......22: per lb. 17d. to 17}¢. 
Mid and East Kent ditto 70 — 90 Half-bred Wethers .......... 1b — 1 
50 — 68 Leicester Fleeces li — i 
} o— 0 Combing Skins l-—- M 
HAY D STRAW Per Load of 36 Trusses 
s El W HITecHaret AN 
Hay 68s. to & 72s. to 80s to 10 
7 —= GO cccccecece bu — 60 — ww 
0 ( o— Oo — @ 
Clo 7 — li 95 — 105 — 1i2 
Wheat Stra BW .cccccece 2 =— 3 28 — 26 — 3 
GROCERIES MISCELLANEOUS 
Tea, Souchong, fine, perlb. 1 1. to 2s | Jamaica Rum.... per gal. 4s. 10d. to 5s. 2d. 
Congou, fine ..... escese Bf 2 2 Brandy, Best Brands ... i) — } 
Pckoe, flowery ........ -1 9 —4 0 Cotton, N. Orleans. per ib. 0o4j— 0 8 
In bond— Duty 1s. 9d. per Ib | Saltpetre, Ref....perewt. 42 6 — 43 0 
Coffee, fine (in bond) ewt. 64s to 86s. Od.| Guano, Peruvian.per ton.240 0 —269 © 
Good Ordinary .. ace OO to J4s. Od Tallow P. ¥ -perewt. 57 3 00 
| Cocoa, Trinidad (in bond) ¢* to Tis. Od Town ......0-0.. 67 3 — @ 0 
Rice, London dr. Carolina Os. Od. to Os. 0d. | Rape Oil, English refined 54 6 — 0 0 
Sugar, Muscovado, average... 34s. 6}d | Brown neé~-B 
West India Molasses .... 22s. 6d. to 25s. Od. | Linseed Oil. 0-08 
POTATOES ocoa-nut Oil oa 0 
Kent and Essex Rege t | Palm Oil a . 0 —-45 @ 
| ” Shaws.... s Linseed Oil-« ake »perton .210 0 =—220 ¥ 
| York Regents.......+.. —! Coals, Hetton. os = 2 8 
7 0 — oo 


| Scotch doe eererens : ~~ « 


TOOS cresecees 











Ann 


pora 








LIEN apnea ne hd —MISS< ATHERINE HAYES- 
rw FR I 





r me lodie: s, military airs, marches, && 





mm the Cornet: i ‘piston by “He rr Koenig 





Veilloms au salut ‘de r Es mpire 


a vr ra—Gri md Operatic 


v tlse—F rom Donizetti's Opera 





nents me cle ction from Verdi's Oper 


"Prices of Admission—Prom« nad 


Nugent, at the Box -office « 














Wright and vend Corps dk 


n four acts, entitled FABIAN, 





= 





un 
portion of the Company having the 











fr te 
Widows and Orph an unmarried Daug 


assistance to necessitous ke rg 
lies, throughout England, 








ipplicants for admission at the next El 
their Widows, or Orphan Daughters, have received : 
in times of pressing necessity ; ¢ 
inxious to be enabled to extend the 





The Report of the proceeding 
the past year, the balance-she« 








” JOSE Pr i BROWN, M — 
JOHN EDMUND COX, 
__HE whom I or 





bay to send to you for a supply Send me at once, through 
my London agent as usual, 20 dozen, &€« Yours, && 





moe FAEDERIC k Str 








wards of 240,000/. per Annum 
The sum of 397,000/. was added to 
sion which —= ey an ave 








HERNIA rhe use of a steel spring, so often hurtful in its 
> . effects, is here avoided; a soft bandage being worn round the 
PILLS a most excellent | Soay. while the requisite resisting power is supplied by the 
Remedy for Indigestion 
the parish of Burghfield, 





much cas¢ 


and the Truss (which cannot fail te fit) forwarded by post, on 
the circumference of the body, two inches! 
ing sent to the Manufacturer, Mr. WHITE, 228, Piceadil 


, after several physicians had been consulted in vair 
for three years he was troubled with these terrible sympto 

frequent vomiting and want of 
heard of Holloway s Pills; 3 ‘a 
same, in afew weeks he was re store dto {> rfect hei al 
by all Medic ine Vendors throug 





on like an ordinary sto¢ 
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& ONDON AND WESTMINS rER B AN | HES “AND SON’S EIDER-DOWN 
Paid-up Capital 1,000,000: Il TS tlso GOOSE-DOWN QUILTS, from &s. 6d 
received on the same principles as to f Pric 

ndon Bankers Tottenham ¢ urt Re 
or other gratuities are allowed to be 


and Sizes sent free by post.—196, 








( f the Bank. The Bank takes the (WOC0A- NUT FIBRE MATTING.— 
Agency of Joint-stock Bar Private Bankers, and other TRELOAR'S IS THE BEST Prize Medals awarded 
parties residing ata distance Checks on penny stamps may London, Paris, and New York Catalogue containing | cs 
be drawn from any place in the United Kingdom. Strong | and every particular free by post. Warehouse, 42 Ludgate 


rooms are provided for the security of Deeds and other pro Hill. I 
perty lodged by the customers of the Bank | 


apes, caters enone | QU ILTED EIDER-DOWN  PETTI- 


ondon 


Sums are received on dep« 





on demand without notice If withdrawn within a month 

aterest is allowed Parties may lodge money upon an ( OATS ire strongly recommended to those who wish 
ne legance with comfort To be had only of 
rson and Co. 39, Maddox Street, Regent Street.— 
er-Down Quilts and Patent Spring Pi 


int st account who have no current account, and those 





who have current eneute may transfer any portion of their 
balance to an interest account at the Bank or any of its | D¢pot for the I 


Branches Ewe  — . ’ 
The rate of interest allowed at present on Deposits of 5001 | ARVEY’S SAUCE,—The admirers of 


and upward 








+5 per cent this celebrated Fish Sauce are particularly requested 











City Office, Lothbury to observe, that none is genuine but that which bears the 
Westminster Branch, 1, St. James's Square name of W tam Lazenny on the back of each bottle, in ad- 

’ y Branch, 214, High Holborn dition to the front label used so many years u sigr 

k Branch, 3, Wellington Street, Borough | I BETH Lazensy.—6, Edwards Street, Portman Square 
Eastern Branch, 87, High Street, Whitechapel , — = —— 
St. Marylebone Branch, 4, Stratford Place, Oxford Street | SSENCE of MITCHAM LAVENDER, 
Temple Bar Branch, 217, Str =—y | 4 —This is the finest description of pure Lavender dis 
J. W. GILBART, General Manager tilled in a manner known only to H. Barepvensacn. It is 
Lothbury, 6th November 1856 strongly recommended for use in wi oan eomoeee on account 
7 ry ".©6| CL of its refreshing qualities Price, 2». € pint, 4s. 6d int 
‘ > ‘ J ak I , 
( ONTRACT FOR DANTZIC ) OAK, Ss. pint. Briedenbach's Royal Distillery'of Flowers, 1575, 

rHICKSTUFPF, and PLANK New Bond Street, facing Redmayne’s 
Departmeat of the Storekeeper-General of the Navy 


Somerset Piace, 7th November 1856 ( SLER’S CRYSTAL GLASS CHAN- 


The Commissioners for executing the Office of Lord High DELIERS, for GAS and CANDLES A great varicty 











Admiral of United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland of the newest designs always on view at 44, Oxford Street 
lo hereby give Notice, that on Turespay, the 2d Decemeerr | Also, a large assortment of Glass Lustres, Decanters, Wine 
Next, at Two o'clock, they will be ready to treat with such | glasses, Dessert Services, and every description of Table Glass, 
persons as may be willing to contract forsupplying her Ma at very moderate prices. A large and choice collection of 
esty’s several Dockyards with Ornamental Glass of the newest description Export and 
00 LOADS OF DANTZIC OAK, THICKSTUFF, furnishing orders executed with despatch.—44, Oxford Street, 
AND PLANK Manufactory, Broad Street, Birmingham. Established 1807. 
To be delivered in the years 1857 and 1858, according to a 
Distribution which, with a Form of the Tender, and the FOR GENTLEMEN 


mditions of the Contract, may be seen at the said MESS tS. NICOLL employ the BEST 
a 


Office No tender will be received after Two o'clock on the NT and MATERIALS to be met with in Eng 
day of treaty, nor will any be noticed unless the party at , 


and, France, and Germany 





tends, or an agent for him duly authorized in writing | ALLIED SLEEVE CAPE, Waterproof, yet evaporable 
Every tender must be addressed to the Secretary of the ONE GUINI , hts . . 
Admiralty, and bear in the left-hand corner the words “ Ten NICOLL’S well-known PALETOT, TWO GUINEAS 
der for Dantzic Oak, Thickstuff, and Plank,” and must also NICOLL’S GUINEA TROUSERS. and HALP-GUINEA 
be delivered at Somerset Place, accompanied by a letter | ypsys . 
igned by two responsible persons, engaging to become bound | ESTIMATES given for Military Uniforms, Youths’ Cloth- 
with the person tendering, in the sum of 5000/. for the due ing, and Servants’ Liveries 
pervormance of the contract = 114, 116, 118, 120, Regent Street, and 22, Cornhill 
a5 oO N T 5 & © FF i Dares D 
FOR JURE F LUI D MAGNES SIA 
WILLOW RODS AND COOPERS’ FLAGS has been for many years sanctioned by the most 


Department of the Comptroller for Victualling, eminent of the Medical Profession, as an excclient re 
Somerset House, Ist Nov. 1856 medy for Acidities, Heartburn, Headache, Gout, and Indi 

rhe Commissioners for executing the Office of Lord High | gestion. As a Mild Aperient, it is admirably adapted for 
raloft United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland Delicate Females, particularly during Pregnancy and it pre 
hereby give notice, that on Tuunspay, the 13th inst. at vents the Food of Infants from turning sour during di 
One o'clock, they they will be ready to treat with such per gestion. Combined with the Acidulated Lemon Syrup, it 











ns as may be w r to contract for supplying and deliver forms an Effervescing Aperient Draught, which is highly 
ing into her Majesty's Victualling Stores a ptf rd, | agreeable and efficacious. Prepared by Dinx: » and 
When to be delivered Co. Dispensing Chemists, (and General Agents for the Im 
Milk Ha = h in : month proved Horse-hair Gloves and Belts, , New Bond Street 

WILLOW RODS.. 250 and the remainder in one _ - : es - _— —— 
Bolte month afterwards, or eartier N°: 13, OLD BURLINGTON STREET, 

COOPERS’ PLAGS.. 500 it preferred by the party | |\ RoOND STREET.—Messrs. MOGGERIDGE and DA 


VIS, Surgeon-Dentists, patentces of the pneimatic palate, 














Tenders may be made for the whole or any portion o and inventors of the composition gum, continue to be con 
articles t Lordships reserve to themselves the power sulted in all branches of their profession. Their artificial 
when the t of contracting either tor the | teeth have at various times been exhibited at the Royal Po 
whol . only as they may deem fit, « lytechnic Institution, where, being admitted as m skil 

ater quantity, or of not contracting for any, and also y were proved by the most powerful 

1 unlimited power of selection perfectly indestructible The beautiful 

Samp f the Rods (not less than 500 great tale) and of the | ¢omposition gum obviates all sharp edges, unsightly fasten- 

lags (not less than a bolt) must be produced by the parties | jngs, and the frequent unpleasant whistlings while 

ring forming a natural skin over gold or bone plates, and supply 

Th sumples produced by persons whose tenders are not | jing all interstices, it renders articulation and mastication 


ve pers re requested to be taken away by them immedi perfect. This invention can be applied to decayed sets and 





ate w contracts have been decided niisfits endance from 10 to 5. 

No tend will be reecived unless made on the printed form - —— — - 
revided for the purpose, and which may be obtained on TO LADIES 5 
ipplication at the said Office : : POWLAND’S KAL YDOR, or Oriental 

econ ms of the sed co cts, to ‘ r 

he nar . f the revised contract which particular \ Botanical Preparation for Improving and Beautifying 

attenti is called, may be seen at the said Office, and no 
the Complexion eradicates all redness, tan, pim ‘ 





tender will be received after One o'clock on the day of treaty 
ot be required that the party tendering or an 
behalf should attend at the Office on the day of 


spots, freckles, discolourations, and other cutaneous vis 
tions The radiant bloom it imparts to the check, and the 








“e so 88 anc cat cl t ces oO ‘ ands t 
ontra¢ as the result of the offer received from each person oe und delicacy which if inde c he bes me 

nt ov i " i conn euantl . arms, render it indispensable to every toilet. It obviates all 
wit be communicates to Rim ane Ais propesse ou ioe the effects of climate on the skin, whether with reference to 


and inclemency, or intense solar heat. Gentlemen after 
ing will appreciate its softening and ameliorating pro 
ies Price 4s. 6d. and 8s. 6d. per bottle 
urion.—The words “ ROWLAND'S KALYDOR” are on 
wrapper, and their signature “ A. ROWLAND and 
\OMM ANS’S CELEBRA rED ARECA- SONS in red ink, at foot Sold at 20, Hatton Garden, 
London ; and by Chemists and Perfumers 
NUT TOOTH-PASTE Has been examined, approved, 


is used and re mmended, by many of our first physi ins | ‘“ T H E I A N C E T ” 
ON DR 


and dentists as the best preparation known for cleaning and 
DE JONGH’'S 


Every tender must be addressed to the Secretary of the 
Admiralty und bear in the left-hand corner the words | 
Tender for and must also be delivered at Somerset 








preservin e teeth Testimonials have been received, un 
solicited, from many of the nobility and gentry. The fol LIGHT-BROWN COD-LIVER OII 
lowing is amongst the many in testimony of its high value } The most speedy and effectual remedy for NSUMPTION, 
Sir, Cape of Good Hope, Aug. 31, 1855 NCHITIS, ASTHMA r, RHEUMATISM, SCIATICA, DIABETES 
Although business at the Cape is dull, the sale of your | cases or THE SKIN, NEURALGIA, RICKETS, INFANTILE 
ooth-Paste increases ; not only the Governor and Staff, (for WASTING, GENERAL DEBILITY, AND ALL SCROFULOUS AFFECTIC 


ially ordered it,) but all whotry it continue its 
use. Captain Murray, of the Bombay Presidency, is so 
eased with it, that he intends advising a chemist at Bom 





‘Dr. De Jonen gives the preference to the Light Brown 
Oil over the Pale Oil, which contains scarcely any volatiic 
, fatty acid, a smaller quantity of iodine, phosphoric acid, 
und the elements of bile, and upon which ingredi 
the efficacy of Cod-Liver Oil no doubt partly depends 
Some of the deficiencies of the Pale Oi) are attribut ‘ 
method of its preparation, and especially to its filtra 


To Mr. Commans Wa. Everest 
Prepared only by Commans, Chemist, Bath, in pots, 1 














by ANSAR, HARFORD, and Co. sole British consignees, 
77, Strand, London; and by many respectable Chemists and 
Druggists 


put was considered a ro 


the . | to the 
—_ ¢ . Ans _— wot pec ™ —s —— oe = “4 ~ t through charcoal. In the preference of the light brown 
Agents, B 1y ons anden kewley and Evans, Dub over the pale oil we fully concur. We have carefully tested 
in, Duncan and Flockhart, Edinburgh a specimen of Dr. De Joxon's Light Brown Cod-Liver Oil 
ILAIR’S GOUT AND RHEUMATIC | We find it to be genuine, and rich in iodine and the elements 
a ig : es Oi . ae, Tecenelien enti of bil 
» e... of Z al i Readers hes Soskon ae —— Sold onty in Imreniat Half-pints, 2s. 6d.; Pints, 4s. 9¢ 
kind ; for durir e first twenty years of the present cen Quarts, 9s.; capsuled and labelled with Dr. De Jo» 
tury to speak of a cure for thé tamp and signature, WITHOUT WHICH NONE ARE GENUINE, 





nance, but yw the efficacy Ll safety of this medicine is so 
rated by unsolicited t 


life, that public opinion proclaims this as 


estimonials from persons 















me of the most important discoveries of the present age TPES /at ~<a x “ 
Sold by Provr and Harsanr, 229, Strand, London; and all ( ‘URES (without physic) of “CONSTIPA- 
Medicine Vendors. Price 1s. 1}d. and 2s. 9d. per b J TION, Indigestion (Dyspepsia), Flatulency, Phiegm 
une all nervous, bilious, and liver complaints, dysentery, d 
RUPTURES.—BY ROYAL LETTERS FATEN? rhea, acidity, palpitation, heartburn, headaches, hysteria 
HITE’S MOC- M AIN LEVE k TRUSS | neuratgia, debility, despondency, cramps, spasms, nat 
l and sickness at the stomach, sinkir fits, cough, ast) i, 


wed by upwards of 200 Medical Gentlemen to 
tive invention in the curative treatment of 





bronchitis, consumption, also children's complaints, by Dt 
BARKY'S delicious REVALENTA ARABICA FOOD, which 
restores health without purging, inconvenience, or expense, 
sit saves fifty times its cost in other remedies » the 
thy relish lunch and 





. . ve s a heal 
y N-P ana PATENT LEVER fitting with so | ™ost enfeebied it imparts a 
MOU-MAIN-PAD an “i S° | dinner, and restores the faculty of digestion, and nervous 


i closeness that it cannot be detected, and may 





and muscular energy tecommended by Drs. Ure, Sho 
ampbell, Gattiker, Wurzer, Ingram; Lord St 
e Decies, the Dowager Countess of Castiestuart Major 
General Thomas King, and 50,000 other respectable persons, 
aw Ww ware -~OLD whose health has been perfectly restored by it after all « 
{LASTIC STOCKINGS, KNEE-( APS S, | means of cure had failed. In canisters, Ilb., 2s. 9d 


121b b2s.; the I2ib. carriage free, on 


worn during sicep A descriptive circular may be had 














&e. for VARICOSE VEINS, and all cases of WEAK- | 4*. 6d.; Sib., 11 » 22 . = 7% 
uESS and SWELLING of the LEGS, SPRAINS, & They cipt of post-office order Barry du Barry and = ( Ke 
are porous, light in te rs re, and inexpensive, and are « wr gent Street, London Fortnum, Mason, and Co, 182, Pu » 

Price, from 7s. 6d. to 14s. ¢ ti Abbis and Co. 60, Gracechurch Street; 63 and 1% 








| Postage td. MANUE ACTON tY, 228, PICCADILLY LONDON Oxford Street, $30, Strand 
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PRIVAT E ry UITIO YN A Married | 
Clergyman, (Gold Medallist, and Hebrew Prizeman,) re 
siding in the most desirable part of Brighton, receives into 
his family twelve young gentlemen to be educated for the 
Universities and the Public Schools. For terms, &c. ad- 
dress Reverend B. D., Dottman's Library, Western Road, 
Brighton. 








QONGS, ‘&e. —For 7d. in . Postage -stamps 


will “i forwarded the Words of 127 select Songs, 


Duets, &c. in an elegant little book, entitled, ‘* Select 
Lyrics,” suitable for the pocket, the drawingroom- 
table, ‘or asmall souvenir. An invaluable assistant to 


Vocalists in selecting Songs, &c. 


Address Roperr Cocks ‘and Co, 


ATALOGUE THEMATIQUE OF 


SIXTY VOCAL DUETS, by the celebrated 
Composer of the much-admired and popular Duet, 
“What are the Wild Waves Saying?’ To be had 


Gratis and Postage-free ; also Gratis and Postage-free 
a List of New Songs, Bz silads, Glees, &e. 
Address Rosert Cocks and Co, New Burlington St. 


AL 'S NE POE M, 


EX: \NDE R SMITH’S 
THE NIGHT BEFORE 


NEW 
THE WEDDING, in 


No. VII. of the NATIONAL MAGAZINE, price 2d. 
Weekly ; 10d. Monthly. 
Part 1. will be forwarded as a Specimen, post-free, 


from the Office, on receipt of 10 postage-stamps; or 

regularly for 12s, a year, paid in advance. 

London: ‘ National Magazine’? Company 
25, Essex Street, Strand, 


Limited), 


CHEAP BOOKS. 
N AULAY’ HISTORY OF 
ENGLAND, Vols. 3 and 4, 36s. at 2ls. Sydney 
Smith’s Life, 2 vols. 28s. at l2s. M‘Culloch’s Account 


of the British Empire, 2 \. ls. 42s. at 16s. Lodge’s 
Peerage, 1855, 31s. 6d. at 15°. and many other works 
constantly on sale, at greatly reduced prices, at BuLL’s 
Library, 19, Holles Street, Cavendish Square. Cata- 
logues forwi arded post free on applic ation. 
Now ready, in 1 large vol. royal 8vo. price Bos. the 
Fourth Edition of 
, . _— mo 
HE LAW OF CONTRACTS. By 
C. G. Apprson, Esq. Barrister-at-law. Com- 
prising, contracts of buying and selling, letting and 
hiring, borrowing and lending, mortgage and pledge, 


work and services, charter-parties, bills of lading, bills 
of exchange, promissory notes, bailments, maritime, 
fire, and life insurance, agency, suretyship, partnership, 
joint-stock companies, Xe. 

London: Stevens and Norton, Law Booksellers, 


Bell Yard, Lincoln’s Inn. 
pD* 


COMBE’S WORKS ON HEALTH 


AND EDUCATION, 


I, THE MANAGEMENT OF INFANCY, for the 
Use of Parents, Eighth Edition. With Ap- 
pendix by James Coxr, M.D. 2s. 6d. 
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